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30 DOMESTIC RECORD OF THE 
LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


By Donatp G. MacRae. 


This is the first of a series of articles surveying the prospects 
of the political parties in Gt. Britain—En. 


MODERN socialism is the child of the marriage of the 
guiding principles of the French Revolution with the insight 
that liberty, equality, and fraternity can exist only on a just 
economic foundation. “To secure for the producers by hand 
or brain the full fruits of their industry and the most equitable 
distribution thereof that may be a upon the basis of 
common ownership of the means of production . . .Generally to 
promote the political, social and economic emancipation of the 
people...” These are the declared purposes of the Labour Party. 

Mr. Ivor Thomas, leaving the Labour Party, contrasted the 
ideals of the revolution of 1789 with the “slogans of the 
Labour revolution . . . utility, priority, austerity.”' This was 
meant, primarily, as a criticism of domestic policy : whether the 
contrast is real and the charge is just are the subjects of this 
investigation. 


Fe 2 


“4) 


I. 


A German Social Democrat writing in 1929 said of the 
Labour Party’s first programme (Labour and the New Social Order) 
that it “ was not without its effect, but is an example of theoretical 
insight and knowledge, it remains—with all due deference and 
reverence for Sidney Webb—far inferior tc the most elementary 
of Continental Socialist programmes.’® Nevertheless the 
Labour Party—certainly not improved by Marxist standards, in 
theoretical insight !—has been in triumphant power in Britain 
since July 1945, while the socialist parties of continental Europe 
have mainly known dispersal and defeat. Wertheimer, himself, 
explained why this might be: “ The lack of a Marxist founda- 
tion has given to British Socialism an immediacy in its considera- 
tion of political questions, such as no other Socialist Movements 
in the world possess.”* Unbound by Marxist dogma on the 
nature of the economic order and its inevitable development, 
and led by men who were guided in their political acts rather by 

1 Hansard, 27th October, 1948, p. 1 


7: 
2 Egon Wertheimer : Portrait of the Labour Party, London, 1929, p. 61. 
8 Ibid, p. XIV. 
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moral affirmations than by any sociological conviction that the | ( 
political sphere is essentially subordinate to the economic, the | 
Labour Government of Mr. Attlee has combined the practical ; | 
realisation of its electoral programme with an adaptation of : 
British life to the unexpected stresses of the post-war world. In , 
so far as it has done this successfully it has succeeded by reason | 
of a belief in the autonomy of political action, a belief which is 
doubly founded. 

Explicitly or not, the Labour Party has never accepted either 
the Marxist claim or the tacit assumption of the professional | 
economist that economic analysis is of legislatory force, and that | | 
the government which weighs political advantage as against | 
what is theoretically “ rational ” and desirable in the economic | 
field is therefore somehow immoral and dangerous. The claim | 
to the autonomy of politics is a claim to freedom and to moral | 
responsibility. The economically eminent, the authors of Times 
leaders, and the writers of the Economist have not always seen this. 

Secondly, and this must be of increasing importance, the 
whole of the economic sphere has become increasingly subject to 
choice and decision by political means. This is partly a matter | 
of technological fact—though neo-Malthusians everywhere deny 
it, and short-run prospects seem to invoke technological aid 
even to maintain our position. It is also due to a transformation 
of economic science itself. 

Economic analysis since Keynes has revealed much of the 
mechanism dominating the national income, the level of employ- 
ment, and the movement of the trade cycle: for a closed 
economy the problems of employment and investment during a 
transition to socialism are now largely solved. 

Again, the analysis of business enterprise which has grown 
from the work of Professor Chamberlin and Mrs. Robinson has 
given rise, in answer to the maladies of distribution and the 
sway and stability of monopolistic conditions which they 
revealed, to an “economics of control” and regulation. As 
well as this, a series of economists, frequently political opponents | 
of socialism (such as Barone or Schumpeter), has demonstrated 
the theoretical possibility not of one but of many varieties of 
planned economics—choice between which, or of any of which, 
can only be a matter of political decision—and which are 
capable of remedying the ills demonstrated by Robinson, 
Chamberlin, and their successors. 

The primary failure of economic analysis is in the field of 
international trade. Here no acceptable and general theory 
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exists to meet contemporary facts, but realistic solutions to a 
number of specific (and probable) problems do exist. In 
principle, though at an enormous cost in economic and political 
sacrifice, Britain could isolate herself from many of the dangers 
of the international trade cycle and fight through the payments 
cfisis unaided. 


The measurement of the national income, the needs of the 
New Deal in the 30’s, the problem of war-time planning, have 
all stimulated a development of statistical technique and an 
extension of regular statistical sources which enormously 
simplify the problems of planning and accounting in a controlled 
economy. More, no doubt, is necessary, and, as will be 
suggested below, the balance sheets required are needed in fields 
other than the purely economic, but the Labour Government has 
had more of the information necessary for economic judgment 
available to it than any previous regime. (This, of course, has 
not guaranteed sound judgment! ‘The convertibility crisis is 
too recent for anyone to imagine that.) 


In the light of this technological, theoretical, and statistical 
situation, the claim that political choice is less subordinate than 
ever to an economic despotism can confidently be made—no 
matter how much attention must be paid to immediate economic 
needs and problems. Has this freedom been used to expand 
political and economic democracy and to improve the condition 
of the people ? 


II. 


Between 1945 and 1948 there has been little evidence of any 
desertion of support from the Labour Party’s control of central 
government. At the time of writing one seat has been lost 
(Camlachie), one majority fallen sharply (Edmonton), otherwise 
the electoral position has maintained itself remarkably. This 
has been done without any recourse to “charismatic ” leadership, 
or to any major appeal to the personal faith that supported 
Macdonald till 1931 or which supports Mr. Churchill in the 
Conservative Party to-day. On the other hand a sharp cleavage 
has emerged within the Cabinet whereby the Prime Minister, the 
Lord President of the Council, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the Foreign Secretary (with, possibly, two others) form an 
inner and controlling group, not merely within the Ministry, 
but within the Cabinet itself, where they are separate from the 
more specifically departmental heads. This, no doubt, makes 
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sense in terms of administration, for, as the burden of planning 
increases, so the necessity for a power unhampered by too severe 
departmental tasks and free to concentrate on the shaping of 
policy and of events, becomes greater.’ 

Crown offices in parliament are now held by some one-ninth 
of members, yet charges of an 18th Century-like patronage have 
lacked conviction, and it is not unfair to claim that, partly 
because of their success in war, partly because war produced 
a new generation less soured by a press sceptical of parliamentary 
institutions,? the mechanisms of representative government 
catried, and continue to carry, a prestige greater than any they 
possessed in the frustration of the 20’s and the despair of the 
30’s. Nor is this prestige unbacked by performance: the 
denunciation of parliament as a “ talking-shop ” is no longer 
possible, and criticism is now mainly directed to sins of com- 
mission. 

The opportunity for such sins has been greatly extended by 
the novel opportunities for intervention given ministers by the 
new public boards, less financially independent and more subject 
to general instruction or dismissal of appointed persons “ unfit 
to continue in office ” than their pre-1938 forerunners. These 
bodies, controlling the Bank of England, civil aviation, coal, 
electricity and gas, cotton (taw-buying), and transport, give not 
metely an extension of the field in which ministers can exercise 
direct action : they present a series of new questions. 

The Public Corporation has no a priori claim to its place 
as chosen instrument of labour policy; it has been given it 
without adequate consideration, and usually given it in an 
unwieldy, over-centralised form. The appointment of person- 
nel at all levels has departed without notable advantage from the 
established criteria of the civil service. The levels of adminis- 
tration and management have been treated as self-subsisting, and 
their logical inferiority to the sectors of direct production or 
setvice forgotten. The criteria for scientific judgment of 
efficiency in other than pecuniary terms may be lacking but 
commonsense and observation suggest that other mechanisms 
of appointment might stress loyalty to the subserved idea,* and 
a decrease in departmentalisation and hierarchy as desirable 

1v. W. R. Robson: The Machinery of Government 1939-1947 (Political Quarterly, Jan., 
1948), and F. Williams: Triple Challenge, 1948. ; 

? The anti-parliamentarianism of, say, the pre-1940 Dai/y Mail, is too much forgotten. 

$ This is not a claim for a political test : an executive might believe in the necessity 


for public control in case A and not in case B. A conviction that B is unwise, wrong, or 
technically doomed to failure cannot yield efficient service from such an employee. 
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DOMESTIC RECORD OF THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


goals. As new sectors of public life conie under public control 
instruction must be gained from past experiments, and a 
greater degree of parliamentary control be coupled with a 
lessening of corporativeness for the sake of appearing as slick, 
as impressive, and as inhuman as the corporations represented 
by the well-tailored executives in Fortune advertisements. 

All this has inevitably been accompanied by a flight from that 
cardinal principle of socialist theory : the democratic participa- 
tion of the citizen in public affairs in his locality. The Labour 
Party has thought about, written of, and gained much from 
experience in local government, yet a recent observer can 
comment, “ Our system of local government . . . has been so 
denuded of functions that its future existence is gravely en- 
dangered.”! No amount of preaching the need for more part 
being played in local affairs by the common man, no amount of 
argument concerning one or two-tier systems, and no series of 
gteat and necessary reforms transforming public assistance and 
health services, abolishing the last traces of the old Poor Law, 
can compensate for this denial of democratic opportunity. These 
reforms, these new spheres of public enterprise should extend 
and not curtail the exercise of conscious citizenship in the 
localities, and this not merely for the good of the citizen but for 
the good of the enterprises themselves. 

Nor is this problem only one of the robbing of the local 
authority of function; it is one of too great central control, 
by an often over-worked civil service, of local government 
activities. Such a paradox of social service as the conjunction of 
the greatest need with the least resource had to be abolished ; 
that the whole structure of local government needed to be 
brought to accord with the social and industrial pattern of the 
modern world is undeniable; but the solution is not to be 
found by emasculating local government. While the Labour 
Patty in power has succeeded in raising the level of the demo- 
ctatic machine by redistribution of seats and the abolition of 
_ plural voting, and has attacked some of the problems of British 
| bi-cameralism, it has failed here, and this failure, it will be 
argued, is not a-typical of developments in other spheres. 


III. 


It has always been central to the beliefs of British socialists 
from Owen to the present that the coming of socialism must 


1 W.R. Robson: Public Administration To-day, 1948, p. 6. 
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involve a growth of the individual’s social, political, and 
economic responsibility. Pre-1914 syndicalism and the post- 
1918 Guild Socialism were both manifestations of this belief : 
the recent war-time experiment and the continued existence of 
Joint Production, Pit and Yard Committees, the presence of 
prominent ex-trade unionists on Public Boards, and the huge 
new importance of the unions themselves in public life would 
appear to confirm this belief by policy. Fora number of reasons, 
some of them suggested above, this has not happened. 


During the war the level of strikes was remarkably low and 
since 1945 the rate of disputes has been one-nineteenth that of 
the three years from November 1918.' Yet it is very doubtful 
whether the workers in nationalised or private enterprise really 
have a greater feeling of personal involvement than before the 
war, despite the (too often formal) existence of production 
committees. 


In the short-term this is a primary barrier to incentive ; in 
the long run, it may mean a failure in democracy. The claim 
that there is a decline in public morale is surely to some degree 
justified, and a book such as Zweig’s Labour, Life and Poverty 
shows an incapacity to make democracy an operative in 
daily life. Yet this problem, to which a return must be made, 
is rarely commented on and seldom a subject for action. 


And if some measure of syndicalism may be needed in 
industry it is all the more regrettable that the inner democratic 
life of the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress 
should slacken. In a sense this was inevitable, for Labour in 
power meant lessto quarrel about, and the war-time conferences 
had all been subject to a clearly definable and unavoidable end. 
The habit of control was lost to a membership painfully aware of 
their inescapable inferiority in knowledge as compared with the 
leadership in time of war ; victory reinforced acquiescence, and 
the contemptible nature of an internal opposition without moral 
stature and of communist inspiration, all united to lessen the 
vitality of Labour conferences. Nor was the enjoyment of 
victory as great an incentive to local action as had often been the 
zest of opposition. Yet the need for vitality in union and party 
could not have been greater.? 


1y. DeG. MacRae : Organised Labour in War-Time (Fabian Quarterly, Jan. 1945), and 
Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

2 The vitality of conferences remained high by comparison with that of the Conserva- 
tive Party even at Llandudno. There is an amusing French comparison of the two in 
R. de Jouvenel : Problémes de 1’ Angleterre Socialiste, Paris, 1947. 
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DOMESTIC RECORD OF THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
IV. 


The economic context of the Labour Government of 1945 
was unexpectedly harsh. The cancellation of American aid, 
the rapidity of the movement of the terms of trade in favour of 
the primary producing countries, the failure of speedy European 
recovery and of the mechanisms adumbrated at Bretton Woods 
to operate, all united with the damnable winter of 1947, the 
European drought, and six years of destruction and exhaustion 
of an industrial system already in need of renovation in 1939, 
produced circumstances at once demanding reform and inimical 
to it. The paradox of an inflationary boom and material shortage 
causing universal need was less anticipated and more puzzling 
than it should have been, and contrasted vividly with the almost 
universal expectation that Labour’s rise to power would take 
place in a time of slump and unemployment. The problem of 
economic deployment was therefore double: the programme 
of Let Us Face the Future had to be initiated as part of the road to 
socialism, the economy had to be renovated and kept working 
equitably in a time of great difficulty, during which the solution 
of violent deflation, advocated so plainly by Sir John Anderson 
during the convertibility crisis, was not available to a régime 
whose moral affirmations were the egalitarian ones of the Labour 
Party. 

This problem was met on one front by the establishment of 
the control by Public Corporation of one major productive 
industry, the major service industry in the country, and a group 
of public utilities. Some control over the dynamics of 
economic life was achieved by the nationalisation of the Bank of 
England, though the joint-stock banks and the great power of 
the insurance companies over the flow of investment remained 
inexplicably without immediate direction. The choice of 
industries for nationalisation and the methods used can.both be 
questioned—there is no moral imperative to forbid the public 
ownership of the prosperous monopoly and command that only 
of the decaying and helpless concerns—but the success and 
strength of the movement towards socialism can only adequately 
be appraised if the labour revolution maintains itself in power 
and external peace for another term of office. 


Given such a movement one might reasonably look for 
certain purely economic advantages to result quite apart from 
social and political improvement, while, as suggested above, 
the problem of transition and operation are all, on paper at 
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least, soluble. With increasing socialisation, the real distri- 
bution of income not merely for equity, but also for the ends of 
economic efficiency, should rectify itself as the consquences of 
generally monopolistic conditions under capitalism are elimi- 
nated. The trade cycle should disappear along with chronic 
unemployment, and the advantages of having a major sector of 
the economy working “under glass” so that error may be 
rapidly observed, localised, and corrected should be consider- 
able ; while an accounting system that measures social cost in a 
way impossible to capitalism should more and more emerge. 
The domestic policy of the Labour Party since 1945 has already 
gone far to make these advantages available. 


In the sector devoted to private enterprise such praise is out 
of place. The problem of “trust-busting” is difficult, 
especially in the reticulated system of over-lapping directorates, 
holding companies, trade associations, and family connections 
which is the typical form of monopolistic restriction in Britain. 
“ The issue, however, of whether or not there is true internal 
competition depends upon whether the natural competition 
between firms is overlaid by monopolistic practices. . . influencing 
of prices by collective action goes to the heart of the difference 
between conditions under which prices ate fixed by competitive 
forces in the market externa/ to the particular firm and conditions 
of monopoly, where firms prevent these forces working and 
themselves determine the price by collective action.”* This 
declaration by an organ of a great cartellised industry threatened 
with nationalisation is central as regards what should be Labour 
policy towards private enterprise. Where free enterprise exists 
it should be genuinely free so that, as in theory, the untram- 
melled pursuit of maximised profit may maximise public 
economic advantage. This problem has hardly been considered. 


And indeed, it may be protested, how could it have been ? 
The economic context, whatever the opposition may have said, 
has in fact demanded rationing of materials destined for 
consumption or for the productive system; this in turn has 
demanded the whole apparatus of law, bureaucracy, and control 
which refashions the total pattern of demand, and which should 
perhaps go further, according to some critics, say in the shape 
of a total policy for wages, or be more economically 
“rational” in reducing the level of food subsidies. (No more 

1 cf., H. D. Dickinson’s (Price Formation in a Socialist Community, Economic Journal 


XLIII, 1933). 
2 Organisation of the Steel Industry, Monthly Statistical Bulletin (B.1.S.F.) October, 1948. 
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DOMESTIC RECORD OF THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


irrational step socially, or in a very short-run, economically, 
can well be imagined than this last.) But in fact this system is 
largely irrelevant to the problem of eliminating quasi- 
monopoly from the free sector of the economy, for the problems 
are mainly internal, not external, to the firms concerned. The 
problem is one of the firm’s freedom in a context in which data 
ate given not only by the market, but also by the state. 


It is this system which has established Mr. Thomas’s régime 
of “ utility, priority, austerity.” This is no doubt irksome to 
the entrepreneur, in terms of rationing and shortage, yet worse 
to the poorer consumer, and largely regrettable to those who 
equated the advent of socialism with instantaneous plenty. 
But the paradox of utility, from Bentham’s day to ours, has been 
that though assailed by all philosophers, no better guide has been 
found to social policy, and all that has been truly progressive in 
the last century and more has been founded on the principle of 
utility. Priority has assured a hitherto unknown equity in the 
sharing of social burdens in a time when austerity was the central 
fact of a world in which, with population increased, the total 
production of no major foodstuff had reached the level of ten 
years earlier. 

And yet, is utility enough? A contemporary remarked of 
Bentham, “ He has a great contempt for out-of door prospects 
for green fields and trees, and is for referring every thing to 
utility. There is a little narrowness in this; for if all the 
sources of satisfaction are taken away, what is to become of 
utility itself?” Is there a defence of Mr. Thomas’s denuncia- 
tion here, and has Labour, fighting for the life of Britain and the 
advent of socialism, crippled by war and leaning on the briefly 
available crutches of American aid, lost sight of the content of 
common life ? 


V. 


Mr. Shinwell’s too celebrated speech in which he claimed 
working class well-being as a paramount in government policy, 
stated a truth only unpalatable in so far as the British (Marx’s 
“ most bourgeois of all nations ”) obstinately and largely regard 
themselves as being middle-class. Danger from economic 
disaster, illness, and old-age, and some of the ignominy vested 
in contacts with the official world, have all been reduced by, on 


1 This remains true despite the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Act. 
* William Hazlitt: The Spirit of the Age, Jeremy Bentham. 
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the one hand, the maintenance of full employment, and, on the 
other, by the abolition of the Poor Law and the passing of the 
National Insurance, National Assistance, Industrial Injuries, 
and National Health Service Acts. In a new world of family 
allowances and cheaper tobacco for the aged, the working 
people of Britain are more secure in a more equitable social 
order than has yet existed. 

Education has extended its scope and is compulsory even to 
the age of fifteen, the universities expand to accommodate new 
sections of the population, the Arts Council is successful in 
maintaining supply and quality in theatre and music, and 
London may in time have a national opera comparable to those 
of the major continental cities. The citizen of Labour Britain is 
frequently badly housed, but he can also hope for a real improve- 
ment in his personal position as the astonishing tempo of 
construction overcomes the lag in supply which three- 
quarter of a million homes were expected to end, but have not 
overcome. Better-educated, better-supplied with some of the 
materials of culture, better housed, and domestically more 
secure than any previous generation, there seems to be no 
reason why men should not merely not have to live by bread 
alone, but also have the necessary bread assured them. 

To some degree this expectation is fulfilled: “ out-of-door 
prospects .. . green fields and trees ” have not been altogether 
forgotten, but there has been, for all that, an enormous failure 
of nerve and a massive indifference to the true content of life, 
the creation of personality. The newest houses are abominably 
ugly and, in urban England, intensely inurbane. The creative 
arts gain less than the executant from the Arts Council, while the 
B.B.C. Light Programme combines with the cinema and the 
elementary arithmetic of the Pools to produce a contempt for the 
higher pleasures that is infinitely more strongly founded than the 
call to these pleasures uttered rather stuffily by the W.E.A., the 
museums, the Third Programme, and so on. Peace-time con- 
scription reinforces the rejection—such being the way of 
armies. And the English, indeed, have largely lost that passion 
for words and verbal creation that characterised them in Europe 
for nearly four hundred years. 

This failure of nerve is, I believe, part of the same failure 
that has not managed or attempted to communicate not so much 
the facts—never before have so many known so much about the 
facts of the government and economy of Britain—as the sense 
of adventure and purpose and of new things newly done, under 
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DOMESTIC RECORD OF THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


the people’s will, for the people’s good. Such a sense could 
only be given by far wider at yg participation in the affairs of 
government, central and local, and in the economy and its 
control: as has been suggested this widening has not taken 
place, but a narrowing—as in local government, in inner 
political party life, and as in the control of the new, centralised 
corporations—has occurred in some areas of action. The 
unions and the co-operatives have not risen to the situation.? 
Reformed and increasingly vocational (i.e. falsely practical for 
pecuniary ends) education does nothing to destroy this, and the 
English class system, founded on education remains. 

This class system can only cease when all places in schools 
and universities are free, when taxation has further eliminated 
unearned income as a source of wealth, and when the media of 
mass information and entertainment are not all concerned with 
profit or popularity. But the freeing of education to all 
would be pointless if its content remained constant. A new 
ideology in which there is no Russian rigidity of thought 
pattern, no traditional contempt for social inferiority (class feeling 
is always mainly operative downwards), but in which freedom 
includes the awareness of a double responsibility to self and 
society—an awareness which involves no compulsory acceptance 
—must become general if anything is to thrive in twentieth 
century Britain, under any political party. The creation of such 
an ideology is only likely, without deliberation, to result from 
the work of the Labour Party, and in its presence would be 
found a solution to the problems of incentive and administration 
and a proof of the worth of democracy which could provide a 
matrix for an era of hope and of creation. 

Liberty, equality and fraternity may, properly to be based, 
have to be reached through utility, priority and austerity : this 
is not to deny these former an increasing reality. Problems are 
perhaps best solved piece-meal: that is not to say that they are 
never solved and no permanent achievements accomplished. 
The Labour Government has many failures, especially in the 
field of making life valuable as well as secure, and in failing 
teally to appraise the problems presented by the educational, 
legal and administrative systems in relation to class structure, 
but the initial affirmations have not been denied, and, in a world 
where performance can never be equated with its ideal image 
utility, priority and austerity have proved not inefficient tools. 


1 The major event in Union history since 1945 is, however important, essentially 
negative : the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act. 
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NEXT STEPS IN DOMESTIC 


ECONOMIC POLICY 
By J. E. MEapDE 


I.—INTRODUCTORY 


My object in this Article is to discuss the broad principles 
which should underlie the domestic economic policy of the 
Government over the next five years or so. But it is not 
possible reasonably to discuss even in broad outline the means 
of economic policy which should be adopted without relation to 
the ends which it is desired to achieve ; and accordingly I will 
start by enumerating what I am assuming to be the most 
important basic aims of policy. 


These I assume to be fourfold :— 


(i) Social Equity—The first assumed objective is to 

ptevent the return of those great inequalities of income, of 

roperty and of opportunities which marred the community 
fore the war. 


(ii) Personal Freedom.—The second assumed objective is 
that we intend to achieve our economic ends by means 
which allow the maximum freedom to consumers to decide 
what shall be produced for their satisfaction and to workers 
to decide what jobs they want to undertake. 


(iii) Full Employment.—The third assumption is that we 
will no longer tolerate the stupid and stultifying wastes of 
large scale involuntary idleness when there are still many 
goods and services which people would like to consume in 
greater abundance. 

(iv) Economic Efficiency.—Lastly, I assume that we seek 
for arrangements which will enable us out of our limited 
resources to produce in the greatest quantities those things 
which consumers most desire to have. 


There may, of course, be conflict between these ends; some 
measure of Economic Efficiency may have to be sacrificed in 
order to obtain some further measure of Social Equity or vice 
versa; and in such cases a political decision is required as to 
which is the most important end. But wherever it is possible 
technically to devise economic measures which will enable us 
to achieve more of one of these ends without sacrificing any of 
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the others, I take it that we should be prepared to accept them 
uninhibited by any presuppositions about methods. 

This does not, however, mean that we must be completely 
agnostic about methods. [It is not possible in the confined 
space of a single article to discuss this issue in detail ;1 but in 
my opinion we shall get nearest to the achievement of our aims 
if we base our choice of methods on the following broad 
principles. 

First, a wide use must be made of general financial policy. 
For example, Full Employment ina Free Society can be achieved 
only if financial policy is such as to maintain a total monetary 
demand for goods and services high enough to prevent mass 
unemployment but not so high as to cause a general inflation. 
Or, to take another example, social equity can be promoted by a 
system of progressive taxation and social security benefits, 
without so large an adverse effect upon personal freedom or 
economic incentives as might be involved in alternative means. 


Secondly, a clear: distinction should be drawn between 
Public and Private Enterprise. Those plants are most 
suitable for socialisation which, like the railways or the genera- 
tion of electricity, are bound in any case on technical grounds to 
be monopolies. But those plants which are left in private 
hands should be made to enter into fruitful competition and 
should be freed from stultifying interferences which prevent the 
more efficient from driving out the less efficient. This does not, 
of course, mean that socialised and unsocialised enterprise 
should never be found together in the same industry. Far from 
it. Such competition between different forms of enterprises 
might, for example, in the steel industry be most fruitful and 
revealing. What it does mean is that in those productive firms 
which are not socialised the creative forces of private enterprise 
and competition should be allowed real free play. 


Thirdly—a matter which has in my opinion been much 
neglected—in a mixed economy including much private 
enterprise there is bound to be much private property. But 
there is no reason at all why the division of such property 
should be so markedly unequal as it has been in the past.” If 
private property were much more equally divided we should 


1] have tried to do so, however, in my recent book: ‘‘ Planning and the Price 
Mechanism.” 

2 In 1936 the wealthiest 5 per cent. of all adults in England and Wales owned more than 
75 per cent. of all tos fe in private hands. At the other end the poorest 75 per cent. of 
the population owned little more than 5 per cent. of such property. See Campion. Public 
and Private Property in Great Britain, 
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achieve the “ mixed” citizen—both worker and property 
owner—to live in the “ mixed ” economy of public and private 
enterprise. The ownership of private property could then 
fulfil its useful functions of providing a basis for private 
enterprise and for individual security and independence without 
carrying with it the curse of social inequality. The class con- 
flict between labour and capital would in large measure disappear 
And it would thus gradually become easier to deal with a 
situation, for example, where an industry to be economically 
efficient, needs reorganisation by having more capital equipment 
and less labour; the rise in profits and the fall in wage rates 
which, in the absence of compulsion, may be necessary to attract 
additional capital into the industry and to persuade labour to 
seek other occupations would not raise such acute social 
problems where every citizen had interests both as a worker and 
as an owner of property. 

Finally, in considering the economic policy of the next five 
yeats we must bear in mind the essential economic conditions 
which will form its background. We have no unemployed 
resources which we can call into production. We cannot 
expect to swell the output of civilian industry any further from 
men and material demobilised from the armed forces and their 
supply ; indeed in present conditions rearmament is more likely 
to be necessary. Between 1947 and 1948 we experienced great 
increases in productivity due to the removal of reconversion 
troubles which were holding up production over wide areas, and 
in particular the removal of the bottleneck of coal supplies. 
We cannot expect similar factors to cause any startling increase 
in our productivity over the coming years. And yet we are 
living at the moment on American charity. 

This being so, it is not difficult to see what must be the 
general shape of any realistic programme for domestic economic 
policy in the next five years. It must be concentrated upon 
measures for increasing economic efficiency in the broadest 
sense by means which do not prejudice the increased social and 
economic equity which the last years have brought with them. 
The extension of social services, including health and education, 
and the improvement in the general distribution of income must 
be consolidated ; but except in one respect to which I will now 
turn, no very great further improvements in social equity can 
be expected. Our immediate need is to devise measures for 
increasing our power and our incentives to produce so as to 
stand on our own feet at our existing standards of living. 
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I].—MEASURES FOR ACHIEVING A More Equa DIstrIBUTION 
OF PROPERTY 


In later paragraphs of this article some suggestions are 
made for measures designed to improve economic incentives. 
Some of these might inevitably mean the relaxation of controls 
ot of interferences at present designed to improve social equity ; 
but any adverse effects of such proposals could be more than 
counterbalanced by some re-distribution of ownership of 
property, which in my view is in present conditions the best 
way of ensuring social equity with the minimum of other 
adverse effects. 


One factor is already at work. During and since the war, as 
a result of fiscal measures such as Income-Tax and Sur-Tax 
rising to 195. 6d. in the £ on the highest incomes together with 
extensions of social security and improved wage rates at the 
other end, net income (after payment of tax) has been much 
more equally divided than before the war. The wage-earner 
has had a greater power to save relatively to the property owner 
than he did before the war. The accumulation of small savings 
during and since the war, together with the lesser ability of the 
very rich to accumulate, has already led to some improvement 
in the distribution of property. But could not further steps be 
taken to make it attractive to the small man to save? We need 
all the savings we can obtain in order to reduce the present 
inflationary pressure on our economic resources; and if the 
small man can be persuaded to save now it will also improve the 
future distribution of property. Why, for example, should not 
financial arrangements be made to enable the occupiers of 
municipal houses to purchase their homes by saving and paying 
a weekly sum in addition to the rent ? 


A second means of redistributing property would be by 
means of a radical reform of the laws of inheritance. An upper 
limit might be set to the total amount of property which any 
individual could receive by way of gift or inheritance. Under 
such a system a man would be free to accumulate any property he 
could by his own efforts ; moreover he would be free to bequeath 
all his property at his death to whomsoever he pleased provided 
that he gave his property in small enough parcels to persons who 
had not already received large gifts or inheritances. To avoid 
the total loss of death duties which this scheme in its simplest 
form would involve, it might take the alternative form of a death 
duty levied on gifts and bequests at a progressive rate according to 
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the amount of property which each beneficiary had received 
up-to-date from this and other sources by way of gifts or 
inheritance. Such a reform would not necessarily involve any 
higher taxation of property at death than is at present imposed, 
but it would increase the incentive to split up large properties. 
It might, however, necessitate a considerable reform in the laws 
relating to property, and it would involve administrative 
difficulties including the tracing of gifts inter vivos,— a problem 
which, however, will almost certainly arise in any case if death 
duties are continued at their present rate. But if these difficulties 
can be faced, this reform in a generation could transform society 
in so far as the ownership of property is concerned. 

A more rapid re-distribution of property would require 
an immediate large scale capital levy. A large and progressive 
capital levy would promote social equality more effectively than 
any other single measure. It would remove a part of the power 
of the rich to make excessive claims on our strained resources 
by spending their capital funds. It would remove a large part 
of the national debt and thereby, as is noted below, remove one 
of the main factors preventing the use of higher interest rates 
as a means of restraining inflationary pressures. On the other 
hand, one must not, of course, overlook the immense administra- 
tive difficulties of such an operation, and the adverse effects 
which it would have on the incentives to accumulate if it was 
thought that the levy would be repeated. Nor in present 
conditions when the reduction in the property owned by the 
rich would be largely matched by a reduced payment by the 
rich of income-tax, sur-tax and death duties must one expect a 
highly progressive capital levy to lead to any very substantial 
net budgetary saving, since the saving of interest on the national 
debt would to a very surprising extent be offset by a fall in tax 
revenue. 


II].—TuHeE RATIONALISATION OF INCOME REDISTRIBUTION 


Let us next consider those reforms whose main purpose is to 
imcrease economic efficiency. 

First, I would put forward for consideration the complete 
overhaul of our present machinery for the redistribution of 
income.: At the moment we have the most cumbersome and 
complicated machinery for this purpose. There is the income- 
tax and sur-tax with its various allowances for dependants, for 


1 See pp. 42 to 46 and 105 to 107 of my “‘ Planning and the Price Mechanism.” 
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earned income, etc., and with the complicated machinery of 
pay-as-you-earn with its codings, tax tables and the rest. Quite 
separate from this is the whole machinery of national insurance. 
with its separate machine for collecting national insurance con- 
tributions and for the payment of benefits of various kinds, 
including the payment of family allowances. Then there are the 
mechanisms of food subsidisation and housing subsidies 
designed to redistribute real income by keeping down the price 
of the necessities of life to needy families at the expense of the tax 
payer. 

A host of departments are concerned with this Heath 
Robinsonian machine for income redistribution: the Treasury 
and the Inland Revenue with income-tax; the Ministries of 
Food and of Health and the Treasury with housing and food 
subsidies ; the Ministries of National Insurance, of Labour and 
of Health and the Post Office with the administration of various 
‘social security ’ benefits. Businesses must provide manpower 
to help to assess and to administer pay-as-you-earn and national 
insurance contributions; and the ordinary citizen must be 
prepared to cope with the complexities of these strange arrange- 
ments. 

Moreover, many of these devices are very uneconomic. The 
subsidisation of food helps the* millionaire without dependants 
as well as the wage earner with a large family ; by keeping food 
artificially cheap, it removes the incentive to avoid every kind 
of food waste ; and by necessitating the continuation of high 
rates of income-tax to raise the necessary funds, it may impair 
general economic incentives for work and enterprise. No 
household need be worse off if the food subsidies were removed 
and the price of food allowed to find a more natural level, 
provided that the £450,000,000 so saved were distributed 
directly in support of the households which needed the help. 

Why not scrap pay-as-you-earn, national insurance, family 
allowances and the food and housing subsidies, and substitute 
the following scheme to be carried out by a single department 
such as a reformed Board of Inland Revenue? Pay every man, 
woman and child in all circumstances an unconditional ‘ social 
dividend’ which would support them in unemployment or 
ill-health and would take the place of family allowances, national 
insurance benefits and allowances under the income-tax. Charge 
a single standard rate of tax on all earnings, thereby avoiding all 
the complications of pay-as-you-earn. Charge a higher 
standard rate of tax on all unearned income. Charge, if 
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necessary, a fixed weekly basic contribution on every earner,’ an 
levy sur-tax from all incomes of £500 or more (in place of 
£2,000 or more). 

Such a reform would release a large amount of manpower 
not only from Government departments but also from businesses 
which have at present to cope with the complexities of pay-as- 
you-earn. There would be less interference with the ordinary 
citizen. It would also introduce a great improvement into the 
incentives of the ordinary earner who would be faced with a 
charge of 35. or 45. in the £ on all earnings as compared with the 
ptesent pay-as-you-earn position in which the tax may fall 
exclusively and at a higher rate on additional earnings, thus 
reducing the incentive to add to earnings by regular attendance, 
higher piece-rate output, etc. Moreover, when the new scheme 
was devised, rates for the social dividend, for the standard rates 
of tax on earned and unearned incomes, for the basic weekly 
charge on earnings and for the levies under the new sur-tax 
schedules, might well be chosen so as to bring some improve- 
ments in the distribution of income from the point of view of 
** social equity,” particularly in the form of relief in the higher 
as well as the lower income grades to the married persons with 
children or other dependants. The introduction of the new 
scheme would present the opportunity for a rational recon- 
sideration of the whole problem of re-distribution. 


IV.—Pusiic ENTERPRISE 


It would not appear to me wise to socialise more industries 
over the next five years. The present choice of industries for 
socialisation is probably imperfect. I can think of some, for 
example, the trade in raw cotton and certain forms of road 

transport, which I, for one, would like to see returned to private 
enterprise. On the other hand, there are probably other 
industries which in the end should be socialised in the ideal 
mixed economy. But there are strong reasons against further 
socialisation in the immediate future. It is doubtful whether it 
could make any substantial contribution to the immediate 
objective of greater economic efficiency; it would disturb 
industry in the change-over; and with the nationalisations of 

1 Such a basic fixed charge on earnings would be necessary to replace in part the 
present national insurance contribution and to offset in part the unconditional “‘ social 
dividend ” which under the above proposal the wage earner would continue to obtain 


when he was in work. Without such a basic charge the standard rate of tax on earnings 
might have to be so high as to have serious disincentive effects. 
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the last five years enough has been bitten off to require careful 
chewing and digesting by the State over the next five years. 

This process involves many problems of administering the 
industries which have been nationalised. How far should the 
different regions or the different plants be independent ? What 
is to be the relation between labour and management in the 
nationalised industries ? Where is the administrative personnel 
to come from for all the higher positions on the boards, etc. ? 
How can it best be assured that the greatest technical efficiency 
is forthcoming in the production ? 

On these vital questions I have no knowledge and no 
suggestions to make. But there is another, more particularly 
economic, aspect of the consolidation of the already nationalised 
industries. The next years might profitably be used to make a 
conscious effort to see that the prices offered and charged by the 
boards of the nationalised industries should be such as to provide 
the maximum incentives to economic efficiency in the broadest 
sense of that term. 

For example, in the prices charged for electricity, how can 
the charge best be related to the cost of producing the current ? 
There are at present vast schemes on foot for the development 
and extension of electrical generating plant so that all over the 
country the peak load for electricity can be met. But it would 
be very wasteful of our most precious resources (steel, labour, 
engineering products, etc.) to carry out any parts of such a 
programme, if it were in fact cheaper to persuade the industrial 
or domestic consumer to shift his demand from the peak to the 
off-peak load so that the new plant is not necessary. And the 
consumer of electricity can be given the full incentive to do so 
only if he is charged for electricity at the peak an amount which 
allows for the whole of the costs of the new construction 
necessary to meet the peak and if he is charged for off-peak 
consumption a price which does not include any of these capital 
costs. There are devices for distinguishing between peak and 
off-peak consumption ; and the socialised electricity industry 
could make a major contribution to economic efficiency by 
their introduction. 

Or, to take another example, consider the problem of road 
and rail competition. The community will be able to transport 
a given amount of ton-miles at a lower real cost in fuel, steel, 
labour, etc., if goods are sent by rail rather than by road, when- 
ever the additional cost to the railway system involved by taking 
on that traffic is less than the additional cost incurred on the 
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roads by doing so. In order, therefore, to get the proper 
incentives for the maximum economy of effort, road and rail 
charges must be set so that each measures, not the average total 
cost of providing transport on that system, but the additional 
social costs involved by adding the additional traffic to the 
existing activities of each system. The setting of proper 
transport charges combined with the free choice of the users of 
the various means of transport might appreciably increase the 
real productivity of the country. 

The above examples are only two out of many. The 
principle pervades all the nationalised industries. The charges 
set for different grades and qualities of coal in different regions 
will help to determine the amount of effort which will be 
expended in mining and transporting fuel to obtain a given 
result. Charges for gas as compared with those for electricity 
will have similar results. The iron and steel industry produces 
a myriad products in many various regions and with many 
different types of plant. Its economic effectiveness would be 
gteatly raised by offering its alternative products in the different 
regions to the final users at prices which reflect the additional 
costs involved in producing more of each product by each 
alternative means at each alternative point of production. One 
of the main purposes of socialisation, which it must be a chief 
objective of policy now to ensure, is that it will make possible 
a greater degree of economic efficiency by a proper use of the 
ptice mechanism. Too little attention has been paid to this fact. 


V.—PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Increased economic efficiency must also be sought, though by 
other means, from that sector of industry which is left to private 
enterprise. Fundamentally the method must be to restore and 
perpetuate conditions for fruitful competitition in this sector of 
the economy. Business men are all too apt to get together to 
protect their interests. Each producer, sheltered by some 
agreement with his competitors, need no longer fear that he will 
be driven out by his competitors if they become more efficient than 
him; nor can he expect to be able so easily to capture his 
competitors’ markets if he reduces his own costs of production. 
An extension of competition in the private sector of. industry is 
the surest guarantee of increased economic efficiency in that 
sector, since each producer will be striving to produce at the 
lowest cost those products which the consumer most wants. 

The first means to.this end lies ready to hand. Parliament 
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has just enacted a new Monopoly Act which will enable the 
Government to enquire into, and to discourage, the various 
Restrictive Practices of private industry. The fullest use should 
be made of this Act. 


The other main remedy lies equally ready to hand. It is a 
main disadvantage of direct quantitative controls over industry 
(including such devices as the administrative allocation of raw 
materials between different firms) that they stereotype the exist- 
ing situation. Not only is each particular producer unable to 
expand rapidly (since his material allocation will not permit it) 
so as to drive out his more costly competitors, but the allocation 
of materials itself is likely to be based upon some base period— 
often the pre-war situation—which becomes progressively less and 
less appropriate but which it is administratively difficult, if not 
logically impossible, to replace with anything better. The 
policy of removal of the direct controls over competitive 
industry, already initiated by the Board of Trade, should be 
progressively developed. It will add to the commiunity’s 
economic efficiency in two ways. It will improve incentives in 
private industry by restoring the possibility of fruitful competi- 
tion; and it will economise in administrative manpower both 
in the Government departments which run, and in the businesses 
which suffer,' the various controls. 


In present circumstances of inflationary strain on our 
resources and of acute balance of payments difficulties some 
controls are inevitable. We must control the end uses of goods, 
whether for consumption or for investment in capital develop- 
ment at home, in order to prevent an inflationary excess of 
demand for goods and services and in order to economise on 
goods and services which might be used for export or to replace 
imports. And we must continue for some time to control the 
volume of imports. But there is no reason why the control of 
the end uses of goods should not be progressively achieved by 
financial means—by the direct and indirect taxation required to 
limit consumption and by a rise in the rate of interest at which 
new funds can be borrowed, which would discourage invest- 
ment in capital equipment at home and whose evil budgetary 
consequences would be avoided if the national debt were much 

1 The suffering is, however, often very bravely borne by the businessman who enjoys 
the security from the worries of competition and the safeguards from excessive enterprise 
or progressiveness by newcomers, which control from Whitehall confers upon him. The 
businessman is too apt to like the allocated quota which is, after all, the device of monopoly 


cartels. Businesses should be either socialised or made to compete, though the business- 
man may dislike either prescription. 
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reduced by a capital levy. Nor is there any reason why the raw 
materials which are allowed to be imported should not then be 
sold in a free market to the highest bidder in private business. 
The controls over intermediate products could be progressively 
scrapped ; licensing of building and other capital goods would 
become less exacting as higher interest rates had their effect; 
and, in addition to the rationing to consumers of certain essentials 
such as basic foods and clothing so long as they remained 
really scarce, tax restraints could be used to limit consumption. 
In the greater freedom for private initiative and in the smaller 
demands on manpower for administration which such a policy 
of rational decontrol would bring with it, there lies an important 
potential stimulus to economic efficiency. 


VI.—WacGes Poticy AND LABOUR INCENTIVES 


In order to obtain the greatest possible increase in economic 
efficiency incentives must be as effectively applied to the payment 
for work as to other parts of the economic system.” 

It is essential that all forms of restrictive practice among wage- 
earners should disappear. It is to be hoped that the proposals 
which have already been made would help to create a favourable 
atmosphere in this respect. In continuing conditions of full 
employment it should not be difficult for a worker to find 
alternative work ; and it is, therefore, less important from his 
point of view to spread the work. Moreover, in a world in 
which property was more equally divided and workers received 
income from property as well as from work and in a world in 
which basic industries have been socialised so that the profits 
from them accrue not to private owners but to the state, there 
is less occasion for workers to adopt practices which are aimed 
at ensuring that benefits from increased effort do not accrue to 
the owners of property. 

There remain two important connections between wage- 
rates and economic efficiency. It is economic inefficiency that 
labour should be unemployed ; and it is economic inefficiency 
that labour should be employed in a less essential use when more 
labour is required in more essential uses. Yet both these 
inefficiencies may result from an inappropriate wages policy. 

1 Any encouragement which, on social grounds, it was desired to give to one form of 
activity as against another (e.g. for building hospitals rather than breweries) could be 
achieved through the general fiscal policy of taxing the production or consumption of beer 
and subsidising medical services. 


* The reform of taxation proposed in III above would, as has aiready been pointed 
out, assist in the attainment of this end. 
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If money wage-rates were pushed up whenever, and as rapidly as, 
bargaining power made it possible, this might lead to a vicious 
inflationary spiral of upward moving wage costs and money 
prices. Quite apart from the added difficulties to our balance 
of payments which would be caused by the increased prices 
of our exports, this might bring with it the threat of large-scale 
internal inflation with all its evil consequences. The Govern- 
ment would in such cases be faced with the tragic dilemma of 
adopting either an inflationary financial policy which would 
enable money demand to rise rapidly enough to cover the ever- 
increasing money costs or an anti-inflationary policy of stabilising 
total money demand, in which case as wage costs rose there 
would undoubtedly develop a serious threat of unemployment. 

Moreover, in a free society reliance cannot and should not 
be placed upon the direction of labour to obtain the most 
effective allocation of labour. The only effective alternative is 
that wage rates should rise relatively in these industries which 
are short of labour as compared with those industries from which 
labour should move, so that workers have an incentive to move 
occupationally and, if necessary, geographically to the more 
attractive employments. Such movement is essential if we are 
to achieve a significant increase in economic efficiency. 

Both these wage-problems call for the same remedy. The 
Government through its general financial policy must ensure 
that the total money demand for goods and services is neither 
sO great as to cause general inflation nor so low as to cause 
general unemployment. Wage-rates must then rise relatively in 
any occupation or region in which there is a local shortage of 
labour, and must fall relatively in any occupation or region in 
which there is a local surplus of labour. Such a combination 
of financial policy and wage policy will help to avoid general 
inflation or deflation on the one hand and the misallocation of 
labour on the other hand. 

But to achieve this it is necessary that each perticular 
wage rate should not be fixed solely by the bargaining power 
of the particular bodies connected directly with that particular 
wage rate, but should be raised or not according as there is an 
appreciable and lasting excess of demand over the supply of 
labour in that occupation. This will not be the automatic 
result of wage bargains between associations of workers and of 
employers possessing as they do very varying degrees of control 
over the supplies of, or the demands for, the labour involved 
and its closest substitutes. Very great restraint has, of course, 
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in fact been observed by those responsible for wage fixing in the 
existing inflationary situation. But it is nevertheless question- 
able whether more might not be achieved in obtaining the 
relativity between wage rates which is desirable from the 
community’s point of view; and, after all, Trade Union officials 
are appointed to promote the interests of their particular 
members rather than to plan the wage arrangements of their 
industry in the interests of the whole community. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the submission of 
wage claims to arbitration should as far as possible become the 
general rule and that the arbitral bodies should be expressly 
entrusted with watching the community’s interest. It | ould 
then be their duty to ensure that—subject to some basic 
minimum—tates of wages should in each particular case be so 
adjusted as to attract labour to those industries in which the 
demand for labour exceeded the supply and from those indus- 
tires in which the labour supply exceeded the demand. Here 
again a redistribution of property which in general gave workers 
an interest in income from property as well as in income from 
work should ease the process of reform. 
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VOLUNTARY ACTION 


By Proressor T. H. MArsHALL 


VOLUNTARY action is a theme whose debate engenders a 
merry tussle between instinct and reason. “It will always have 
a place in a democracy,” says Instinct. “‘ It represents one of the 
fundamental and eternal values.” “‘ Why ?”, says Reason (as 
always). “Your ancestors said the same of charity as they 
understood it. And yet you now hate that old-world charity 
and deny its virtue. Will your voluntary action stand better 
agaist, the criticism of future generations? And what is 
‘volufitary action’ anyway ?.” Challenged in this manner 
Instinct tries to reason, and as often as not becomes lost in a 
maze from which it can only escape by jumping the hedges, 
borne on the wings of irrational faith and illogical conviction. 
This does not mean that Instinct is wrong, but it does suggest 
that we have here a problem to which there is no tidy solution. 
This is clearly the conclusion reached by Lord Lindsay, who 
writes: “‘ Democracy is a form of constitution intended to 
leave room for and encourage growth and newness and in- 
vention. In the modern world that cannot be done with- 
out organizations so large that they choke the freedom they 
are intended to defend. Yet the remedy cannot be anarchy. It 
is obviously a mixture of tidiness and looseness, or unity and _ 
diversity : of statutory and voluntary. For the proper propor- 
tions of the mixture there is no recipe. It has to be worked out 
on the spot all the time.” And again: “ Voluntary work 
ought to be efficient and yet its efficiency is sometimes its un- 
doing.”? What shall we call this: a tissue of contradictions, 
blind opportunism, or practical common sense? There can be 
little doubt that it is the last of these. 

In his latest book* Lord Beveridge wisely refrains 
from staking his reputation on the discovery of water-tight 
definitions. He is content to describe his subject in operational 
terms. ‘“‘ Voluntary,” he says, means “ not under the directions 
of any authority wielding the power of the State,” and “ action ” 
means action “ outside each citizen’s home for improving the 
conditions of life for him and for his fellows.” (p. 8). It would 
be easy, but futile, to pick holes in these phrases if one chose to 
treat them as definitions. Take them as signposts or boundary 

1 Voluntary Social Services. Edited by A. F. C. Bourdillon, pp. 305 /6. 


* Voluntary Action: A Report on Methods of Social Advance. (George Allen & 
Unwin. 16s.). 
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marks and they make it sufficiently clear what he is going to talk 
about. The signposts point, not only to the voluntary social 
services, but also to the Friendly Societies; not only to the 
philanthropic motive, but also to the mutual aid motive. And 
here at once we meet one of the crucial problems of the subject. 

Henry Mess, in a book on which he was working shortly 
before his death and which was completed by others, expressed 
the view that “mutual aid is to be contrasted with help rendered 
by the privileged to the unprivileged . . . It is still implicit in the 
notion of voluntary social service that some help shall be given 
by the privileged to the unprivileged.”! Lord Beveridge could 
agree with the first sentence, for he himself distinguishes 
between the two motives, especially in their historical manifesta- 
tions. But he would probably wish to qualify the second, for 
fear it might be taken to imply that the two motives must be kept 
apart. It is one of his definite recommendations that “ Mutual 
Aid, in the more equal society of the future, must broaden into 
philanthropy, into the promotion of social advancement, not 
simply each for himself, but for the whole of society ” (p. 300). 
Mote specifically he suggests that Friendly Societies might invest 
part of their capital in homes and clubs for old people and 
holiday camps for their members (pp. 276, 298). But he 
returns to the wider vision on his final page: “So at last human 
society may become a friendly society—an Affiliated Order of 
branches, some large and many small, each with its own life in 
freedom, each linked to all the rest by common purpose and by 
bonds to serve that purpose ” (p. 324). And this implies, not 
merely that the Friendly Societies as we know them should 
extend their philanthropic services, but that the voluntary 
social services, through which help is rendered by the privileged 
to the unprivileged, should hand over to new associations built 
on the principle of mutual aid. It is clear that Lord Beveridge 
regards this Utopia as still remote, for he devotes his attention 
primarily to immediate measures which do not involve any such 
revolutionary change. 

But is this really such a revolutionary concept ? Is it not 
exactly what has already happened in the statutory social 
services ? The entire citizen body is organised in a great mutual 
aid society. All contribute, and all are entitled to receive 
benefits. There is no longer any distinction between the 
privileged and the unprivileged. And—an important point to 
which we must return later—those who administer the services 


1 Voluntary Social Services since 1918. Edited by Gertrude Williams, p. 2. 
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VOLUNTARY ACTION 


are constitutionally responsible to those for whose benefit they 
are administered. But, it may be said, although the principle is 
certainly present, a mutual aid society run by the state, with 
compulsory membership and contributions, and covering the 
whole nation, cannot have the qualities that Lord Beveridge has 
in mind when he describes a Friendly Society as “a fellowship 
of men knowing and trusting and influencing one another ” 
(p. 27). Such an idea can only be realised within the field of 
voluntary action. 

There is obviously much truth in this assertion, but it would 
be a grave mistake if, by stressing the special virtues of voluntary 
action, we were led to neglect the possibilities of developing 
those same qualities in the statutory services. It is all very well 
to exalt the one ; there is no need to malign the other. There 
are many ways in which citizens can be made to feel that the 
public services belong to them, especially when the operative 
power is vested in a Local Authority. They can participate 
directly in them as voluntary workers. The elected councillors 
in local government are themselves an outstanding example of 
citizens giving voluntary service of a particularly exacting kind. 
Others, who are not politicians, can play their part as members 
of special committees. Hundreds more are to be found helping 
in the management of hospitals and the government of schools. 
At a humbler level there are the voluntary workers of the L.C.C. 
Care Committees. Voluntary service is by mo means a 
monopoly of the voluntary agencies. And they, too, employ 
salaried professionals for work that demands training and tech- 
nical skill. Links between the citizens and the public services 
may be forged in other ways as well. Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are a good example of one method. Community 
Associations and Citizens’ Advice Bureaux can serve a similar 
purpose by helping to bridge the gulf between the public and the 
bureaucracy. Representative government alone will not create 
a true democracy if the citizen cringes before the official, or if he 
sullenly resents his authority. The establishment of a proper 
co-operative relationship between the public and the bureaucracy 
is a matter of vital importance, and the statutory services 
ptovide the main field of operations. The citizen must learn 
to respect the authority of the official as something without 
which he could not discharge his responsibilities, but at the same 
time to regard him as his friend and his servant. Close co- 
operation between the statutory and voluntary services is a 
powerful instrument for the realisation of this ideal. 
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But the problem of management cannot be dismissed without 
looking at the other side of the picture. It is a curious fact that 
in none of the recent books on the subject is there any description 
or discussion of the constitutional structure of the voluntary 
social service organizations. We are not told who wields the 
power in them, how the directors of policy are selected, and to 
what constituency they are responsible. No general answer can 
be given to these questions, because practices vary greatly, but 
certain aspects of the problem are sufficiently clear. Considera- 
tion of them introduces another of the characteristics of the 
statutory services mentioned above, namely their all-embracing 
nature. Not only do they cover the whole nation, with 
considerable decentralisation to Local Authorities, but all the 
various services come under the same ultimate control of the local 
council or central government. It is this that makes it possible 
for those who run the services to be responsible to those who 
use them, that is to say to the whole community whose members 
will, from time to time, need help of various kinds. But a 
specialised voluntary society has no such constituency. It 
cannot be constitutionally responsible to those it serves, because 
they are a scattered, amorphous and indeterminate body which 
is constantly changing. Their very need may make them 
incapable of contributing either money or guidance to the body 
on which they depend for help. To whom, then, should the 
management be accountable ? There are two obvious groups 
of people, those who voluntarily subscribe to the funds and those 
who voluntarily give their services™~This, in fact, has been the 
tradition. But changing circumstances made the situation 
somewhat anomalous. The increasing volume of grants from 
public funds has reduced the role of private subscriptions. It is 
as necessary to satisfy the central or local authorities as the 

«subscribers, and the latter may take as little active part in the 
affairs of the organization as the shareholders of a joint stock 
company or the members of a co-operative society. Voluntary 
workers play an important part, but it is often less important 
than that played by the salaried employees of the agency. And 
the recruitment of volunteers is necessarily rather haphazard. 
Their quality cannot be guaranteed, and they may, by failing to 
move with the times, outstay their welcome. The system 
brings into the effective service of the community much of the 
best that the community has to offer, but there is an inevitable 
danger that, in a constituency created in this way, the pioneers 
may be out-voted by the traditionalists. An evolution, such as 
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VOLUNTARY ACTION 


that of the Charity Organization Society into the Family 
Welfare Association, may be a long and not entirely painless 
process. 

Here, then, is no tidy picture of a logical clear-cut order of 
things, but the achievements of the system prove that its merits 
out-weigh its defects. |The main need is for constant watchful- 
ness, flexibility and adaptation to change. As the centre of 
gtavity moves from the voluntary supporters to the professional 
employees of the society the relationship between the two 
groups is bound to alter. Because there can be no constitu- 
tional responsibility to the.clients, the moral responsibility is all 
the greater. It provides the standards by which the service 
must be judged. It is the geneial sense of moral duty that urges 
the volunteers to take the field. It also provides the initial 
incentive for most paid social workers. But they are 
pre-eminently in a position to carry things a stage further, by 
translating the general into the particular—the moral obligation 
into professional standards. The steady growth of profes- 
sionalism among social workers should not be regarded merely 
as evidence of a desire to improve their status and raise their 
salaries. These aims are legitimate enough, provided status- 
consciousness does not degenerate into professional snobbery. 
But professionalism is equally valuable to the employing 
organizations themselves. It supplies an ingredient whose 
addition to the mixture of subscribers and voluntary workers 
can create a constitutent body strong enough to defy challenge 
and criticism. But this implies that the professional workers 
must rank as members in the sense that they can serve on terms 
of equality with the unpaid on committees and councils. This 
principle is now widely recognised, but its acceptance is of 
relatively recent growth and it may well be that there is room 
for further improvements in this direction. 

But developments of this nature do not convert philanthropy 
into mutual aid. The division between the servers and the 
served remains, but its significance has changed. It is no longer 
a division between the privileged and the unprivileged, but 
between moral and professional duty on the one hand and need 
on the other. Or one might say between strength and skiil on 
the one hand and weakness on the other. Undoubtedly there 
has been a movement towards mutuality. Gracious con- 
descension and the charitable dole are things of the past, and the 
perpetual aim to-day is to help others to help themselves—to 
offer a service which hopes for a response, not of gratitude but of 
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effort to face life with new courage. But this reciprocity 
between server and served, however rich it grows, will not turn 
the Family Welfare Association into a Friendly Society. Such 
a transformation would almost certainly destroy a force for 
social advance which, though it should never claima monopoly 
in the field of social service, is right to assert that it possesses 
unique value. As Lord Beveridge says: “ The Philanthropic 
Motive is in practice a specialist motive; it drives men to 
combat a particular evil to meet a particular need that arouses 
their interest” (p. 125). This special and spontaneous urge 
to action would inevitably be weakened if all the services that 
now spring from the philanthropic motive were combined under 
the direction of an all-embracing community association, run on 
the principle of mutual aid. Such associations already exist, in 
local and central government, and it would be hard to duplicate 
them and still preserve the separate identities of the two parts. 

Nevertheless we should be constantly on the watch to see 
whether there may be, within the present field of operations of 
philanthropy, some activities in which the division between 
servers and served, or givers and receivers, is unnecessarily 
sharp, or even no longer appropriate. In work for the welfare 
of the blind there is already a strong element of mutual service 
in that the blind themselves play a large part in the running of 
the organizations. They can do this because they are a 
relatively stable community containing persons from all classes 
and of all ages. A Community Centre may be started by the 
initiative of a group of those who wish to use it and, when 
founded, may be managed in all essentials by its members. 
Dependence on a subsidy need not alter its fundamental character 
as an enterprise of mutual aid. It is not easy, for obvious 
reasons, to run a youth club on exactly the same lines. An ever- 
changing population of juveniles cannot operate in the same way 
as a stable society of adults. But, if the family rather than the 
juvenile, is taken as the unit, a stable and responsible group can 
be created which could provide, by mutual aid, clubs for its 
young people. The task is easiest where there is a strong 
uniting interest such as a religious faith, but there is no obvious 
reason why the principle should not be more widely applied. 
Social settlements, says Mr. Self, should eventually “ find 
themselves transformed from charitable organizations into 
societies for mutual aid and for the promotion of community 
life.” It is claimed for the Peckham Health Centre that here 


? Bourdillon, op. cit. p. 248. 
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VOLUNTARY ACTION 


* the two together, member-family and Centre, form a zone of 
mutuality in the living body of society,” and the aim is to make 
subscriptions cover expenses. 

This matter of payment is important. The philanthropic 
motive does not expect payment; the mutual aid principle 
demands it. But there is a possible half-way-house between the 
two. Even though philanthropy provides the initiative and 
experience necessary to establish a new service, and even though 
philanthropy or public funds guarantee its solvency by granting 
a subsidy, the users may still contribute substantially to the cost 
out of their own pockets. This can make them, instead of 
passive recipients of benefits graciously bestowed, active 
partners in a joint undertaking. Club subscriptions might be 
adjusted more realistically to what the members can afford, and 
is there any reason why fees should not be charged for the 
services rendered by Citizens Advice Bureaux? As the standard 
of living of the working classes rises and their economic self- 
sufficiency increases a careful watch should be kept to see where 
the principle of philanthropy can be diluted by the principle of 
self-help. 

But we have not yet exhausted the subject of the essential 
differences between the statutory and voluntary social services, 
and we must return to Lord Beveridge’s signposts. Even such 
an apparently simple statement as that the voluntary services are 
distinguished by not being under the direction of the state needs 
closer examination. Lord Beveridge tells us that in 1946-7 
grants from central funds to voluntary organizations amounted 
to {10 million (p. 305). This does not include grants from 
Local Authorities. Now it is perfectly true that we have in this 
country evolved a system or tradition by which the grant of 
public money is not necessarily accompanied by the exercise of 
public control. We should not, however, assume that, as the 
sums increase, the control will not increase also. There are 
signs, even in the case of the Universities, that this is likely to 
happen. But the important point is that the grants are made 
because, to quote Lord Beveridge again, voluntary action is part 
of public policy. There are many voluntary agencies to-day 
offering services for the provision of which the state accepts an 
ultimate responsibility. If the voluntary bodies did not provide 
them, the state would have to. ‘The state is clearly responsible 
for the treatment of juvenile delinquents, but most of the 
Approved Schools are private ventures. The state has formally 

1 Innes H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crocker: The Peckham Experiment, p. 291. 
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accepted responsibility for children deprived of family life, but 
it relies on voluntary organizations to supply a substantial = 
of the accommodation. The situation has arisen because of the 
strength of the movement for voluntary action. Private enter- 
prise got there first. These are spontaneous creations taken into 
partnership by the state. They were not dragged into existence 
by state pressure. Consequently the value of a genuine co- 
operation, on all but equal terms, between private and public 
outweighs the disadvantages of the adjustment the private 
bodies may have to make to the demands of public policy. 

But, as Lord Lindsay says, “for the proper proportions of 
the mixture there is no recipe.” The voluntary bodies must be 
ptepared, like any professional association (and professionalism 
is one source of their strength), to assert themselves, when 
occasion demands, against the state, but they must also know 
when it is their duty to submit. They must recognise that, 
though they are the first guardians of their own standards, 
voluntaryism is not a guarantee of perfection. The state cannot 
waive its right to inspect and approve a service whose efficient 
discharge is a matter of public policy. The Curtis Committee 
could both urge that the state should benefit from the example 
of the best voluntary agencies and also insist that all voluntary 
homes should be registered with and inspected by the central 
department. And Lord Beveridge, in spite of his faith in 
voluniary action, expresses the doubt “whether the Bill, as 
first introduced, did not leave the voluntary agencies too much 
freedom to be antiquated and bureaucratic ” (p. 238). But we 
may feel fairly confident that the mixture will be a success, even 
without a recipe. 

There are, however, two further aspects of the matter to be 
considered. One is sufficiently obvious to need little comment. 
Co-operation with the state, especially when it is accompanied 
by grants of public money, is likely to stimulate the amalga- 
mation of voluntary bodies into large national associations, with 
all their liability to bureaucracy and remote control. The pro- 
cess is inevitable, and the dangers must be met by the devising of 
sound internal constitutions. There are other consequences of 
this process which can better be considered later in a different 
context. The second aspect of the problem referred to above is 
related to finance and national resources. In the days of low 
taxation and unemployment there could be no conceivable 
objection to voluntary societies raising as much money as they 
could and spending it as they pleased, by engaging labour, 
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VOLUNTARY ACTION 


erecting buildings and so forth. Yet even before the war the 
late Evan Durbin, whom no one can accuse of lack of interest in 
social advance, sounded a warning note. “‘ There is therefore 
a setious danger,” he wrote, “lurking in the enthusiasm of the 
public for the social services, and a conflict between the various 
types of social betterment that they desire—a conflict of which 
they are not even aware.”! He was thinking of the danger that 
the high taxation necessary to finance social services might 
“wipe out social saving altogether, and leave us with a relatively 
stagnant economy.” To-day the situation is different and more 
setious. With a general shortage of labour and material 
resources, the Government is responsible for deciding what the 
nation can afford to spend, and to a large extent on what it 
should spend it, whether the expenditure is public or private. 
Even when subscriptions are privately raised, their expenditure 
involves the diversion of labour and materials from one purpose 
to another. The voluntary societies can certainly not claim 
exemption from the restrictions of a national building policy. 
Subscriptions themselves may be made partly at the expense of 
the exchequer, when tax is recoverable by the recipient. Lord 
Beveridge points out that voluntary action received a severe blow 
when the Finance Act of 1946 limited the recovery to income 
tax, excluding surtax. Previously rich men could, by making 
seven-year covenants, in effect decide how the state should 
spend a not inconsiderable part of its legitimate revenue. It is 
difficult now to defend financial autonomy of this kind, and it is 
not enough to urge on its behalf that the money was devoted to 
good purposes. The issue depends, as Lord Beveridge rightly 
says, ““ om the importance which the State attaches to independent 
experiment for social advance ” (p. 312). The state must have 
the final word. 

This point has been mentioned as illustrating one sense in 
which voluntary action is a part of public policy, but the 
teference to independent experiment brings us back to the big 
national associations mentioned earlier and through them to a 
final matter of considerable importance. “In a free society,” 
writes Lord Beveridge, “discontented individuals with new 
ideas can make a new. institution to meet their needs. The 
field is open to experiment and success or failure ; secession is 
the midwife of invention” (p. 59). But the existence of a 
powerful national organization may make secession a precarious 
adventure, or even in effect prevent it. The trade union 


1 The Politics of Democratic Socialism, p. 294. 
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movement is a case in point. The restrictive effect is enhanced 
if the national body is the only channel through which grants 
from public funds can be received, and naturally it is easiest for 
the state to canalise its subsidies in this way. A Voluntary 
Service Grants Committee, on the analogy of the University 
Grants Committee, would, as Lord Beveridge suggests, probably 
make things worse. The claims are so infinitely varied, that it is 
better for each Ministry to allocate subsidies in the limited field 
in which it works and which it knows well enough to recognise 
the value of the smaller applicants. But the main essential is 
that the national bodies should ensure that experiment is possible 
without secession, 

It is generally agreed that, if the voluntary societies ceased to 
encourage variety and experiment, they would lose much of 
their right to exist. Some writers lay the emphasis on the 
pioneering function which they have most conspicuously 
fulfilled in the past and should continue to fill in the future. 
Mr. Barnes, for example, even suggests that voluntary organi- 
zations (and he is writing about the Youth Service in particular) 
“might well be renamed ‘pilot organizations’ or perhaps 

* pioneer organizations’. But this is going rather far. It is 
quite true that the voluntary bodies provide a field in which there 
is mote freedom for pioneers than in most of the statutory 
services. But, where public policy is being carried out through 
a joint partnership between voluntary and statutory bodies, it is 
absurd to suggest that the voluntary bodies as a whole should 
keep continually in front dragging the statutory along behind 
them. The value of pioneer work depends on its quality, not 
On its quantity. One brilliant educationist trying out his ideas 
in a single school may initiate a general advance in teaching 
methods. The voluntary organizations offer greet scope for 
pioneering, but they should not imagine that the statutory 
services offer none, still less that the results of experiment must 
be fitst tried out in the voluntary bodies as a whole before the 
statutory services can be persuaded to take any notice of them. 

It is therefore better to lay stress on variety rather than on 
pioneering ; and if the former is present, the latter is pretty 
certain to be there too. Pioneering can be relatively con- 
centrated, but variety must range at large and in freedom over 
wide ateas. It is here that statutory services suffer under 
necessary limitations. They need not be rigidly stereotyped, 
but they must preserve a basic uniformity. Any unorthodox 

1 L. J. Barnes: The Outlook for Youth Work, p. 15. 
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VOLUNTARY ACTION 


procedure may provide ammunition for party warfare on a local 
council or provoke a question in the House—a thing which 
every good civil servant is always anxious to avoid. The 
activities of public authorities are also limited by the fact that 
there are some things which, for various reasons, they cannot 
or ought not todo. Here again the recipe is lacking. Nearly 
every category one can suggest contains its exceptions. It is 
sometimes said that statutory bodies cannot do case-work, but 
there is no more intimately personal kind of case-work than that 
done by the Probation Officer, nor more difficult than that under- 
taken by the Mental Health Services or the Civil Resettlement 
Units—which, incidentally, were pioneer experiments of a very 
bold kind. Many other examples could be cited to show that 
there 1s little that the public services cannot and do not do, but 
perhaps the most important field in which their action is in- 
appropriate is that where variety is a result, not merely of 
differences of need, but of differences of taste, belief and deep 
conviction as to the ways and means by which the need should 
be met. The history of education is shot with conflict arising 
from the fact that a state service cannot identify itself with a 
denominational religious faith. A statutory service for marriage 
guidance must meet similar difficulties, because a moral code is 
involved about which there is no unanimity of opinion. In other 
cases controversy centres round the rival claims of different 
techniques. As the state more and more takes over the task 
of providing material assistance, the function of the voluntary 
organizations will increasingly be, as Mr. Self has said, one of 
education. Not education in the prescribed subjects of the 
class room, but education for living. For “an essential 
corollary to providing the means of the good life is to teach 
people how to use them.”! This function will remain theirs 
because it is one in which the state cannot safely meddle. But 
its retention in their hands will be justified only if they preserve 
freedom and variety within themselves. 

In this article much space has been devoted to showing that 
the differences between the statutory and voluntary services are 
not as great as might at first sight be supposed. This has been 
done, not because the differences are without significance, but 
because they are apt to be exaggerated by those who wish to 
express them in terms of clear cut principles. It is sometimes 
even maintained that the statutory services are less democratic 
than the voluntary. If there is any truth in the charge, it is the 


1 Bourdillon, op. cit. p. 248. 
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duty of a democracy to make them more democratic in the 
truest sense of that much abused word. It is tempting to accept 
their short-comings as inescapable and to seek to counterbalance 
them by concentrating on the development of voluntaryism 
outside their frontiers. But such a course contains the seeds of 
a rivalry which should have no place where both parties are 
striving towards the same goal of social betterment. 


A VIEW OF WHITEHALL 


By PENSIONER 


A GREAT deal has been written, and no doubt even more 
spoken, about the Civil Service by the numerous men and 
women who by force of circumstances were called into Whitehall 
to help during the war. In the 1944 April-June issue of 
The Political Quarterly, for example, an anonymous Temporary 
Civil Servant wrote a striking critique on the administrative 
grade of the Civil Service, and in 1947 the Fabian Society 
published a brochure on the Reform of the Higher Civil Service 
which was prepared by an anonymous group of people with 
experience of the Civil Service, both in peace and war. 

The internal evidence of these publications indicates that the 
writers are approximately of the same educational standard as 
the direct recruits to the administrative grade of the Home Civil 
Service. That is to say, they belong to that class of university 
graduate which, in pre-war days, had taken a First or very good 
Second. No doubt some were dons at the two older univer- 
sities, or lecturers, perhaps even professors at some of the other 
universities. In any case, they are of a tested intellectual calibre, 
at least equal to that of the Home Civil Service men and women, 
hence, if their experience is limited, their views are entitled to 
respect. 

There is however one class of temporary civil servant which, 
so far as the writer has been able to ascertain, has remained 
silent. That is the retired permanent civil servant of the 
overseas territories of His Majesty, who was invited to lend a 
hand during, and for some time after, the war. Considerable 
numbers of such men served in the various Ministries, new and 
old. Most of them had held high office in India, Burma, or the 
Colonies. Their number included ex-Governors, Members of 
Council, Commissioners, Secretaries to Government, heads of 
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A VIEW OF WHITEHALL 


departments, technical experts and men of general administrative 
experience extending from 25 to 35 years. Without exception, 
all had been accustomed to making important decisions and 
taking action without reference to higher authority. They had 
all been responsible for the management of large offices, and 
they are approximately of the same intellectual status as their 
confreres in the Home Civil Service Administrative grade, and, 
presumably, as the anonymous contributor to The Political 
Quarterly and the authors of the Fabian Society’s brochure. 
By now most of these men have resumed retirement ; and it is a 
minor tragedy that the results of their experience have not been 
accumulated by some suitable organisation, such as the Organ- 
isation and Methods Committee advocated by the Fabians. 
This note is a brief and very inadequate attempt to remedy 
the deficiency. Like the documents mentioned in the first 
paragraph, it must for obvious reasons be anonymous. It can 
however be said that the writer served throughout the war, and 
for the best part of three years after its conclusion, in one of the 
“old ” offices where procedure and methods are more or less 
standardised, and that, in addition to taking part in ordinary 
day-to-day administration, he undertook a substantial measure 
of historical research which gave him some insight into office 
methods stretching over a considerable span of time. More- 
over, he had the opportunity of meeting many men re-employed 
in other offices, and of comparing notes with them in respect 
to their official experience. It is to the common elements in 
that experience that the following paragraphs are devoted. 
On “joining up”, all the overseas ex-administrators ap- 
proached their duties with some trepidation, which arose not so 
much from awareness that their status and responsibilities would 
be on a plane much lower than of that to which they had been 
accustomed, as from a fear that the procedure and methods 
followed in their own governments might be too crude for the 
polished and highly geared Whitehall machine. They felt 
moreover that they were probably too old to learn a new 
administrative alphabet, and that even if they succeeded in 
doing so they might not distinguish themselves in the process. 
Perhaps one of the most significant of the many points on 
which these ex-administrators are agreed is that, while unani- 
mously acknowledging the industry and high standard of 
performance of the administrative class in the Home Civil 
Service, they have independently reached the conclusion that, 
in respect to secretarial procedure, Whitehall is far behind our 
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overseas governments. This rather surprising conclusion 
arises from a variety of causes. 

In the first place, in many offices no code of procedure 
seems to be in existence. In overseas governments there are 
secretariat manuals or instructions which govern procedure at 
all stages, from the lowest to the highest. These “ bibles,” in- 
valuable to officers of all grades, are indispensable to newcomers. 

When the writer started his duties in Whitehall he asked the 
Registry to provide a copy of the office instructions. He was 
informed that there were none. The only guidance he could 
find consisted of a number of ad hoc pronouncements on special 
types of cases which had been enunciated many years previously. 
No office manual had ever been compiled, and he had to learn 
to handle cases by asking questions of experienced men and by 
applying such light as nature had bestowed on him. In due 
course he was able to fit into the stream of work, but he never 
ceased to marvel at how such an elementary need had been 
overlooked and to speculate on how recruits received their 
initial training. 

In the second place, most of the retired officers had been 
accustomed to disposing of more cases in a day than the average 
administrative grade officer in Whitehall does in a fortnight 
or even ina month. The reason for this lies in a fundamental 
difference in organisation. In the overseas governments, 
an officer of the grade equivalent to the administrative officer in 
Whitehall is not called upon to dispose of routine cases. Semi- 
routine cases may go up to him, but they are presented in such 
a manner as to enable him to dispose of them in a few minutes, 
even seconds. His functions are concerned mainly with matters 
involving policy, which he may dispose of himself, or if he 
thinks it necessary, refer to higher authority. In all instances 
cases are so presented to him that he will not have to devote 
time to further research. The history and precedents are 
adequately summarised, connected papers, usually in printed 
form, are placed on the file, and his task is either to pass orders 
himself or to make recommendations to his superior officer. 

This of course implies adequate secretarial assistance, and 
herein lies the difference between Whitehall and most British 
Overseas administrations. In the latter, clerical labour is 
usually cheap and abundant, and administrative staff expensive 
and rare. In Whitehall both types are expensive, and if overseas 
practices were followed, the relative cost of clerical labour would 
be prohibitive. 
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A VIEW OF WHITEHALL 


The consequence is that in Whitehall administrative grade 
officers are required to do too much lower grade work. Such 
work of course would be quite in order in the first two or 
three years of a Principal’s service, i.e., during his apprentice 
period as Assistant Principal; but once an officer is deemed 
suitable for the grade of Principal it is sheer waste of time and 
brain power to occupy his t'me with clerical or semi-clerical 
wotk, The writer has on occasion observed cases submitted 
to experienced Principals in which all that was required was a 
short letter forwarding a copy of a letter or enclosure which 
had been lost or omitted in the process of transmission. He 
also noted that simple acknowledgments to letters were in some 
cases issued by Principals or even by heads of departments. 
Such functions should be discharged at a much lower level. 

In the opinion of the ex-administrators the highest grades of 
officer in the home Civil Service are also required to devote 
far too much time to “ devilling”. In overseas governments 
this type of work is performed by offices, not officers. The 
collection of papers, preparation of précis and the numerous 
other preliminaries to the submission of a case for orders is a 
clerical, not an administrative function. It should certainly 
not be done by administrative grade officers. At the highest 
it should be performed by junior executive officers, but it is 
essentially a function for Higher Clerical officers. The con- 
sequence of placing such work on Principals is that they tend 
to be so overloaded that they have not adequate time to devote 
to the cases which require concentrated thought. 

This matter of the divorce of routine from policy leads to a 
discussion of letter drafting, a subject on which many of the re- 
employed retired administrators hold strong views. 

Drafting procedure seems to vary from office to office, but 
all offices seem to share the pernicious idea that it is the duty of a 
superior officer to alter a draft put up to him by his junior. 
This obnoxious habit seems to be common in the case of even 
the most routine drafts. On the other hand, in overseas 
secretariats the prevailing rule, sometimes inscribed in the 
secretariat manual, is that a draft should not be altered unless 
absolutely necessaty. Clerks and officers alike aré brought 
up in the idea that the perfect draft is that which requires 
initialling all the way up to the officer responsible for its issue. 
In Whitehall on the contrary there seems to be an unwritten 
tule that wherever possible a draft should be altered and cut 
about throughout the ascending scale. 
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This state of affairs probably arises from the fact that no 
attempt of any kind seems to be made to teach newcomers the 
elementary principles of official drafting. As in many other 
matters connected with procedure, they have to learn by a 
process of trial and error. 

In the early stages of a clerk’s career he (or she) is usually 
posted to a Registry where his first job is the registration of 
papers. After performing this mechanical function for some 
time, he will be required to collect and mark papers for individual 
files. At no stage is a Registry clerk allowed to try his hand 
at even the simplest routine drafts. When his time comes for 
promotion there is no test or proof as to whether or not he 
has an aptitude for drafting. In overseas secretariats a dis- 
tinction is usually drawn between clerical assistants who can 
“deal” with cases and those who cannot. Those. who are 
deemed fit to “ deal” with cases are first given simple files on 
which to note and prepare drafts. If they show promise they 
are given progressively more difficult and complicated cases 
and promotion depends largely on the manner in which they 
can handle them. Those who show special aptitude for such 
work invariably find themselves rapidly promoted out of the 
ruck. Those who do not are kept on the more mechanical 
duties of the Registry where the pay-scales are sufficiently 
attractive to ensure that only efficient personnel is employed 
on this important function. 

In Whitehall there appears to be no such distinction. To 
the overseas administrator this appears to be a major defect 
which calls urgently for remedy. Good draftsmen are in- 
valuable in Government offices and every effort should be made 
to discover, train and encourage them. ‘They are time-savers 
of the first order of importance. 

In the administrative grade two systems seem to be in 
operation under which drafts are prepared. One, the type to 
which all overseas administrators are accustomed, is the method 
of discussion on note-sheets preparatory to drafting. The 
other is the hit-and-miss method of a junior Principal wrestling 
with a case and committing his conclusions to a tentative draft 
which proceeds on its way upward through a multitude of 
pruning hooks. In the former method the policy is settled 
before the draft is prepared. The function of the junior 
officer is to put up the case completely documented and examined, 
with his proposals for action. If the case involves an important 
matter of policy, departmental or inter-departmental discussions 
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may be necessary and the orders of the Minister may be required. 
But it is obviously a waste of time for a junior officer to write a 
draft without knowledge of the policy of his office. Once 
policy is settled, drafting is a relatively simple matter, and 
normally the head of a department should be responsible for 
seeing that the draft correctly interprets the policy of his 
ministry. 

The hit-and-miss method of many Whitehall offices cannot 
be too strongly condemned. It involves enormous waste of 
time and effort and it provides the worst possible method of 
training junior officers, not only in drafting but in self-reliance. 

The retired administrators, the great majority of whom in 
their day were capable draftsmen and first-rate judges of drafts 
(for during their careers they had to pass many thousands of 
them), are agreed that too much attention is devoted to the form 
of drafts. They were surprised at the amount of time devoted 
by busy officials to the meticulous polishing, or paraphrasing 
of material submitted to them. Much of this labour the 
pensioners think unnecessary and wasteful. 

The habit of draft correction has persisted for many years in 
Whitehall. Its origin probably lies in the days of a less complex 
machine when officials had more time to devote to composition. 
The same tendency in overseas governments has been noted by 
senior retired officials who can recall a time without Legislative 
Councils and other refinements of democracy when great store 
was set on the literary elegance of even minor official documents. 
In these conditions the corrector had ample outlet for his 
energies; but with pressure of work arising from increasing 
complexity in organisation, he gradually dropped out of the 
picture. In Whitehall, on the other hand, he seems to be able 
to stand his ground. 

There are some classes of draft which have to be altered 
to meet different shades of policy. This type, which may be 
termed the higher drafting, such as that required for White 
Papers, is not amenable to rules. The writer is referring not to 
such specialised work, but to letter writing essential to the 
transaction of day to day official business. He does not of 
course imply that each and every draft should automatically be 
accepted ; his point is that draft alteration merely for the sake of 
alteration should be discouraged. Not only does it involve 
waste of time and energy but it also tends to undermine the 
confidence and efficiency of the victims. 

While the disease of draft butchery is not difficult to diagnose, 
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it is not easy to prescribe a remedy. Possibly more attention 
should be given to training in draftsmanship; but the most 
effective check would be the withholding of promotion from 
officials showing proclivities towards persistent draft alteration. 
Service books should include headings designed to indicate 
aptitude in draftsmanship and senior officers should be required 
to note tendencies towards unnecessary interference with drafts 
by their juniors. 

This touches on another subject which caused surprise 
among the re-employed pensioners. In some offices no service 
book seems to be maintained. In overseas governments this 
book, or roll, which is a brief record of an officer’s service 
with an annual estimate of his qualities entered under prescribed 
headings by his superior officer, is regarded as an administrative 
essential. It is a highly confidential document, and abuse is 
prevented by the requirements that comments have to be 
submitted to higher authority and that adverse remarks have to 
be communicated to the officer concerned. These books are 
in regular use overseas in personnel management, ¢.g., in making 
promotions, selection for posts of special responsibility, and in 
the determination of rights to special pensions. In some 
Whitehall offices promotion seems to be determined by seniority 
and the recommendation of the officer under whom the pro- 
motee happens to be serving for the moment. 

This leads to another reflection. In Whitehall there appears 
to be a lack of co-ordinated thinking and planning in regard 
to the training and organisation of personnel. Most of the 
pensioners were members of services in which a probationary 
period had to be served, during which recruits were required 
to pass departmental tests in languages, law, court procedure, 
accounts and other subjects deemed essential to their efficiency. 
While there appears to be a probationary period in the adminis- 
trative grade in the Home Civil Service, the only criterion for 
confirmation seems to be the word of the Principal or Principals 
under whom the assistant Principal has been working. It 
should not be impossible to devise a test of a general nature 
which would more adequately determine fitness for confirmation 
or promotion to the grade of Principal. 

The pensioners have commented in adverse terms on some 
other service matters. One is the casual manner in which 
appointments are notified. In overseas governments, appoint- 
ments of superior staff are published in the official gazette and 
those of lower staff issued in written orders signed by the head 
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of the office, which may or may not be published in the gazette. 
In every case a copy of the notification or written orders is 
communicated to officers. In several offices in which retired 
men served, the only appointment document in their possession 
was a letter or telegram asking them to join up. Several 
officers seem to have served throughout the war, and for some 
time after, without having a clear idea of their service conditions, 
including their salary rates. Income tax forms were completed 
by inserting “as returned by office ” in the appropriate column. 

Another matter is the lack of central control over new 
posts. The pensioners were of course functioning during a 
war, when normal controls are relaxed; nevertheless most of 
them felt that the Treasury allows much more latitude to 
individual offices than the financial departments in overseas 
governments. In Whitehall there seems to be a system whereby 
individual Ministries can exercise fairly wide discretion in 
making new appointments, but most of the pensioners feel 
that the Treasury should not only hold a tighter rein, but also 
make more searching enquiries into the type and amount of 
work to be done. In one office of which the writer heard, the 
advent of a new and complex subject seemed automatically to 
be the occasion for a fresh appointment. In overseas secretari- 
ats, departments normally have to take new subjects in their 
stride, and financial departments require very convincing proof 
indeed before sanctioning additional staff. 

A third is the attitude of Whitehall to acting appointments. 
Owing to leave and sickness vacancies, such appointments are 
very numerous in overseas territories; and when the acting 
promotion is over the temporarily promoted men automatically 
revert to their grade. In many offices in Whitehall there 
appears to be no “acting” procedure. Temporary vacancies 
caused by leave or sickness are not filled by acting promotions : 
the senior man carries on with no additional emoluments. 
But once a man is promoted to a higher grade, whether there is 
a substantive vacancy or not, he is not expected to revert. 
The consequence is that if, say, a seconded officer of the same 
grade returns to his office, special provision has to be made for 
either him or the newly promoted man. The writer has heard 
of some instances in which departments have had to take special 
measures to accommodate such men, such as the arbitrary 
splitting of a department into two, to make room for two 
officers of the Assistant Secretary grade. Such arrangements 
would not be tolerated in overseas governments. 
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The writer in The Political Quarterly and the Fabians have 
commented in derogatory terms on the establishment branches 
of Whitehall offices, but the writer is inclined to think that the 
onus lies not on them, but on the Treasury, as the planning and 
co-ordinating department. His experience, shared by several 
other retired men, is that, even if the establishment branches 
tend to be manned by Stellenbosched officials, they do their 
jobs conscientiously and reasonably efficiently. They do 
however require firmer guidance on the general principles of 
staff organisation and control, and the Treasury should exercise 
a tighter grip on their power to create new appointments. 
Some pensioners—especially those with experjence of overseas 
financial departments—think that the top grades of the estab- 
lishment branches should be manned by specially trained 
officers seconded from the Treasury. Others advocate the 
creation of an appointments office on the model of similar 
departments in overseas secretariats. In support of their view 
they quote the impasse caused when certain Whitehall offices 
were wound up when the forms of government in the overseas 
territories which they had administered were changed. Acute 
difficulty was encountered by both the establishment branches 
of the offices concerned and the Treasury in posting displaced 
staff, some of whom were unaware of their fate till after the 
offices had officially ceased to exist. All this anxiety as well 
as some of the last-minute makeshift arrangements which had 
to be adopted could have been avoided by a properly organised 
co-ordinating appointments office. 

Finally, the retired officers are unanimous in condemning 
the lack of system in the maintenance of official records in 
Whitehall offices. No authority seems to be responsible for 
weeding out superfluous papers before cases are recorded. 
To safeguard themselves, registries tend to overload files with 
every scrap of paper which has any conceivable bearing on a 
case, and they are also diffident about removing unnecessary 
material. The consequence is that files are put away loaded 
with accumulations of cancelled drafts, duplicate or triplicate 
copies of documents, departmental slips and other useless 
impedimenta. “Live” files which tend to be similarly over- 
loaded should be edited periodically and all files should be 
ruthlessly cleared of superfluous matter before being recorded. 
The responsibility for this essentially clerical function should 
be prescribed in secretariat instructions which should also 
include general directions on the method of maintaining records. 
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In some offices papers are preserved in bound volumes by date, 
not by subject, a method which causes loss of both time and 
temper. 

Whitehall has a lot to learn from overseas secretariats in the 
use of the printing press, in both current file work and the 
maintenance of records. In the more highly organised overseas 
governments current files are periodically edited and printed. 
By clearing away all unnecessary material, this process not only 
reduces the bulk of files, often with remarkable psychological 
results, but also obviates a great deal of repetitive work. It is, 
of course, most effective where the note sheet system is in 
vogue as, read with the connected official correspondence, the 
note sheets on which policy is thrashed out provide a complete 
and easily handled presentation of the subject under discussion. 
Possibly the relatively high cost of printing in the United 
Kingdom may be the cause of Whitehall’s reluctance to adopt 
this method ; but there can be no question that it would be a 
substantial contribution to administrative efficiency. 

The pensioners agree with the Fabians that where practicable 
officers of the administrative grade should be attached for some 
time to out stations, so that they may learn something of the 
other man’s point of view. In overseas governments the 
secretariats are manned almost exclusively by men from the 
districts, and the retired men naturally think that the Whitehall 
official would be a more efficient and more human personality 
if he had to go out into the field to see things for himself. 
This principle has already been accepted in some offices, such 
as the Colonial Office, and its extension would doubtless be 
welcomed by officials in other departments. 

The retired overseas officials recognise that their limited 
experience of Whitehall does not qualify them to formulate 
final conclusions, but they do submit that their criticisms 
provide material for further enquiry and examination. Like 
the Fabians and the writer in The Political Quarterly they put 
forward their suggestions against the background of a multitude 
of virtues. They have been profoundly impressed by the 
ability, conscientiousness, co-operativeness and courtesy of all 
gtades of staff in the Home Civil Service. They have carried 
away with them a particularly high regard for the quality of 
work of the Permanent Under Secretaries of State, Deputy 
Under Secretaries of State, Assistant Under Secretaries of State, 
and others of similar rank whose duty it is to advise Ministers 
and direct the activities of the offices. In this matter most of 
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them strongly disagree with the writer in The Political Quarterly 
who found the administrative capacity of these officers to be 
remarkably low. The pensioners are also agreed on the high 
quality of performance of the great majority of officers in the 
administrative grade, and one of their chief criticisms of the 
Whitehall organisation is that these men are so burdened with 
detail that they are not able to apply themselves to their proper 
functions. 

The time has now come when most of the overseas adminis- 
trators, little kings in their day, have retired to their cabbages. 
Happy to have “ done their bit”, they have carried away with 
them happy memories of courteous and kindly colleagues with 
whom they spent many happy days—and grim nights. Little 
did they foresee that in their retirement it would fall to them 
to have such an intimate knowledge of the roofs and catacombs 


of Whitehall. 
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AFTER THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS 


By NorMAN MACKENZIE 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S unpredicted victory last Novem- 
ber can, without too much difficulty, be explained away after 
the event. The consequences of his victory, of the Democratic 
gains in Congtess and in a number of key gubernatorial races, 
are not so easy to assess. If opinion polls, supposedly based 
upon valid statistical assumptions, erred so widely in the 
election itself, then even greater errors can be made in political 
speculation, where both personalities and the quadratic equa- 
tions of international affairs are liable to change rapidly. Until 
Congress meets and the President has outlined his programme 
in the inaugural address, until the chairmanship of the key 
committees has been decided, and until events have put the 
Democratic platform and Mr. Truman’s own campaign promises 
to the test, it is extremely difficult to judge whether the Demo- 
cratic Party is definitely launched upon a new and liberal course 
or whether the optimism felt by organised labour and by the 
more radical wing of the Democratic Party will be dissipated 
by the failure to meet any of the challenges offered by this 
unexpected mandate. 


Indeed, once the returns were counted, Mr. Truman might 
well have asked himself what mandate the ballots provided. If 
Governor Dewey was defeated, in part, by his refusal to take a 
sharp stand on anything that was not a platitude, Mr. Truman’s 
campaign was marked by his ability to face the special grievances 
he met at every whistle-stop with a show of concern and a 
promise. 


Foreign policy, in spite of the efforts of the Progressive 
Party, never became a real issue in the campaign—with the 
special exception of Israel and the New York City vote. 
Whether the bi-partisan policy continues or not, Mr. Truman 
may still prove unable to take a clear line of his own or to pick 
a Cabinet which will help him much. He can find little in the 
returns that will suggest dissatisfaction about foreign affairs : 
equally, his majority is not necessarily an endorsement. The 
bi-partisan policy, useful though it may be to both Democrats 
and Republicans, deprived the American elector of any serious 
voice in foreign policy, unless he was prepared to go to the 
other extreme and register a protest—perhaps, as it turned out, 
a wasted or anti-Democratic—vote for Mr. Wallace. By tre- 
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turning a clear verdict forthe Democrats, albeit ona surprisingly 
low poll, the American electorate simplified its political leader- 
ship to a degree absent since the death of President Roosevelt. 
It also registered a fairly sharp rejection of the Republican 
Party. But it did not—and in this curious election could not— 
clearly indicate a positive alternative to the confusion, vacilla- 
tion, and growing domestic reaction which characterised both 
the President and Congress since 1945. It chose a party 
nobody expected would win, a party split on both wings, a party 
which has not really resolved the internal contradictions which 
hobbled it even during the Roosevelt era, and a President whose 
record has not been distinguished by clarity, consistency, or 
ability to prevent his Cabinet subordinates becoming policy- 
makers rather than advisers. 

Some questions, of course, can be answered fairly simply 
by analysing the vote. Take, as a first example, the future of 
the Progressive Party. To some extent it has already played 
part of the classic role of minority parties in the United States. 
Though such groups, ranging from the Populists to the La 
Follette Campaign in 1924, have faded away quickly after the 
election fuss, they have contributed many policy points and, 
eventually, legislative achievements by exerting both direct and 
indirect pressure upon one or other of the two major patties. 
In 1948, the Wallace threat to the Democratic Party seemed very 
serious at first. The Democrats did not want Harry Truman 
and the electorate had mentally elected whoever the Republican 
nominee might be. Early in the year, serious observers not 
merely put the Wallace vote as high as eight millions or more, 
but were convinced he would deny Truman the electoral votes 
of New York—as he did—California, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
perhaps three or four more critical States. In foreign policy, 
the bi-partisan agreement prevented serious discussion of 
fundamentals: if his criticism gained Wallace few votes it 
provoked debate at least. 

In domestic affairs, with inflation pressing hard, with 
virtually all the old New Deal team thrust into the wilderness 
and criticising both the Republican-controlled Congress and 
the President, Wallace’s charges that Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee were sharing the saddle had an appeal to millions who, 
however much they suspected that the press was right when it 
repeated that Wallace and his Party were prisoners of the 
communists, wanted the blessings of the New Deal, a continua- 
tion of the boom, and new social security, housing, and labour 
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legislation. Its critics denounced the new party, the professional 
politicians insisted that the hold of the traditional machines was 
secure, and the cynics scoffed at the “ idealists.” All three 
groups are happy in the result. Yet all three were badly 
frightened as the new movement proved able to roll up millions 
of signatures on petitions for places on the ballot, to hold 
enormous meetings, to raise money in hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, and, in spite of enormous technical difficulties, get on 
the ballot in all but three States. The campaign for positions 
on the ballot was the peak of the Wallace movement. It 
coincided, roughly, with all three party conventions. From 
that moment, with hindsight it appears that the steady slide to 
Truman began. From the Wallace side, the reason is basically 
simple. The pressure Wallace had created from the Left, 
coupled with the passage of the civil rights clause in the 
Democratic platform and the desertion by a substantial part 
of the Southern Wing of the Democrats, taught President 
Truman a simple lesson. He could not be elected by an attempt 
to prove that he was a better Republican than Governor Dewey. 
With conservative defections in the South and scattered deser- 
tions to Wallace all over the country, Truman had to become 
the radical—but still safely radical—candidate. Suddenly dis- 
covering, after three years of office, that the New Deal was far 
from dead, he turned in his tracks, courted organised labour 
and such liberal groups as Americans for Democratic Action, 
forgave their attempt to dump him at Philadelphia in return for 
the only coherent support he could find, and beat both Dewey 
and Wallace at the stump. By November 2, profiting from 
the violent attacks on the Progressive’s refusal to disavow the 
communists, he had won back the liberal voters who wanted 
respectable radicalism, leaving Wallace barely more than the 
American Labour Party vote in New York, the California Left, 
and a scattering of voters through the country who were 
either genuinely opposed to the bi-partisan and anti-communist 
policy or convinced that the disintegration of the Democratic 
Party had reached a point where, for this election at least, a 
new start had to be made. In the end, it seems, the Wallace 
pressure helped Truman as much as it hurt him by denying him 
New York maybe three or four marginal States. In domestic 
matters, the Democrats nominally took over a great part of the 
Wallace platform. That has been the historic pattern: but in 
the past it has never appeared so quickly. It means, for the 
ptesent certainly, that the third party effort has failed once 
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more, It is an open question, however, whether the effort, 
money, and time were wasted. Foreign policy apart, it aided 
the Democratic Party. It may have speeded the re-alignment 
which has undoubtedly been taking place in the last dozen years. 
The New Deal elements believe they have now inherited the 
Democratic Party and that the conservatives are fighting a losing 
battle. 

This undoubtedly is one of the most important and debat- 
able issues raised by the Democratic victory. The communists, 
in the unions and in politics, have clearly been manoeuvred into 
an isolated position. The Left unions are under heavy fire and 
some of the weaker organisations, such as the Farm Equipment 
Workers, are disintegrating. The Wallace vote meant that the 
Left had to stand up and be counted—and the count hurt. 
This, after the event, is taken by anti-communist liberals and 
labour leaders as proof that they were right. They claimed 
that a progressive movement could only be built successfully if 
the communists were out of it and organised labour was behind 
it. Their strategy, based upon the belief that the Democratic 
Party was a very sick donkey, was to stay on with the invalid— 
partly because there was nowhere else to go—and either enjoy 
the benefits of helping him to recover or else become residuary 
legatees. At present, they believe their medicine made him well 
and that he will be duly grateful. Yet, before Mr. Truman was 
nominated, they searched frantically for another nominee, they 
talked—not merely the radical Walter Reuther of the auto 
workers, but even William Green, the stodgy President of the 
A.F. of L.—of forming a new party, of their annoyance that 
Wallace with the backing of the Left had queered this pitch, 
they tried to campaign for liberal candidates for House and 
Senate without mentioning the President, who seemed a liability 
until he won. Proof of this can be found not merely in the 
election of pro-labour Democrats to Congress and the defeat of 
some of the worst enemies organised labour has ever had in 
Washington, but in the vote for Democratic candidates in dis- 
tricts where Truman himself trailed Dewey. Examples here 
range from the election of former price-controller Chester 
Bowles as Governor of Connecticut—with the help of Wallace 
votes, incidentally—and of another Democratic Governor in 
Michigan, both States which Truman failed to carry, to cases 
where a strong campaign was waged by labour for a congres- 
sional candidate without much support for the national Demo- 
cratic ticket—and the congressional candidate ran thousands of 
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votes ahead of the President. These, obviously, are signs that 
the almost last-minute effort, certainly involving fairly im- 
portant violations of the Taft-Hartley provisions relating to 
union political action, put on by the labour organisations, were 
not merely effective, but was a success surprising even to its 
sponsors. Contrary to virtually all expectations, largely based 
upon labour’s stay-at-home in the 1946 congressional contest, 
the labour vote was not only turned out, but proved to be 
deliverable to Truman. Both money and considerable energy 
went into this push, and organised labour will undoubtedly put 
in its claim for a large share of the legislative pudding. Though 
it is now as firmly wedded to the Democratic Party as ever 
during Roosevelt’s period of office, two questions remain un- 
answered. The first is how much Truman is willing and able 
to give labour. The second is more theoretical, but closely 
wedded in the long run to the first. Did the labour organisa- 
tions really turn the tide, is the President therefore deeply in 
their debt, or will he consider that his personal campaign, 
demagogic as it certainly was, was sufficiently decisive to enable 
him to maintain a balanced position between the two wings of 
his party ? 

Without any doubt, the New Dealers believe that the 
election has turned the tide in their favour once again. This 
being their analysis, it follows that there is no longer a question 
whether or not they should try to take over the Democratic 
Patty : in some places, the unions became the dominant factor 
in local Democratic machines ; in others, liberal candidates were 
elected ; in all, they feel that Federal policy-making and some 
higher Federal offices must fall back into the hands from which 
they slipped in the last three years. A basic test, to put it one 
way, is whether the leaders of Americans for Democratic 
Action—“ The American Government-in-Exile,” as one col- 
umnist said—are called back to Washington. Other tests will 
be the character of the legislative programme ; a higher mini- 
mum wage; increased Federal housing ; pension and educa- 
tional ees repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act (how 
much of the old Wagner Act could be re-enacted ?), aid to the 
conservation, public power, and reclamation programmes ; 
maintenance of prices acceptable to farmers and some form of 
price-control for consumers ; above all, continued prosperity 
and, preferably, lower taxes. These, some of which are 
Opposites anyway, are enough for even convinced and able 
liberals to face. But add the civil rights programme, on which 
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the Republicans will certainly insist to create embarrassment if 
nothing more, and a Congress which is decidedly Democratic, 
but by no means whole-heartedly liberal, and both the liberals 
and Mr. Truman have hard times ahead if they are to be mutually 
satisfied. The basic question is how far Mr. Truman is nailed 
to a radical programme and how far he can, if necessary, welsh 
on his pledges? If a liberal-labour alliance is essential to 
continued Democratic success, he cannot easily escape. But a 
liberal-labour alliance may not be able, in 1950 and 1952, to pull 
off the surprise it achieved in 1948. There are other pressures 
on the President who, in the past, has proved highly sensitive to 
determined pressure from the Right. The 1948 results were an 
unexpected victory for the Left elements in the Democratic 
Party: they were not a certified or even decisive triumph. 
Their importance may at present even be inflated precisely 
because they were not expected. 


An American party cannot be “ captured ” in the sense that — 
patty p 


a complete change from Right to Left leaders in the Labour 
Party would mean capture. The Democratic Party has been, 
and will remain, a battleground for both major engagements 
and guerilla skirmishes between different social, sectional, and 
even religious and race groups. Any particular combination of 
groups may at one time be dominant, giving the party an 
emphasis in one direction or the other. _ If this really is a period 
of realignment, it may well be that the Democratic Party is 
becoming basically liberal and that the conservative elements in 
the country are coalescing around the Republican standard. 
This, naturally, would clarify American political conflicts, but 
inner-party struggles would still be strong enough to prevent 
the consolidation of the Democrats into a coherent progressive 
party on anything like the European model. This recent 
election, at least, has helped to isolate the most extreme groups 
in the South, it has shown that a Democrat can win without 
New York and without the extreme Left—whose votes were 
probably decisively against Truman last November. But this 
was an exceptional year, and a heavy Republican turnout, which 
was prevented partly by over-confidence engendered by the 
opinion polls, could have turned the tables. In the long run, 
though both Right and Left splintered off in 1948, the Demo- 
cratic Party needs its Southern votes and the support of the 
Left in urban areas. It may find it easier to face challenges from 
either wing in future, but it must remain poised on this dilemma 
that Franklin Roosevelt was never able to resolve. 
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This dilemma, as far as the South is concerned, will be pre- 
sented in a sharp form as soon as Congress meets. The dis- 
missal of Federal office-holders who supported the Dixiecrats 
and their replacement by loyal Democrats is not, in all prob- 
ability, the beginning of an all-out assault on the Dixiecrat 
leaders—which many Northern liberals would like, with more 
principle than realism—but is a way of politely serving notice 
on Senators and Representatives from the South that the 
President éxpects their co-operation on certain matters—the 
legislative programme, civil rights apart. Much depends on 
whether the Dixiecrats inWashington, with all their accumulated 
seniority on committees in both Houses, can be by-passed or 
kept in line. Some, undoubtedly, will stick it out to the last, 
but the number of irreconcilables is crucial. Unless the Presi- 
dent can get the appropriate bills out of committee, and unless 
he gets pretty substantial support on civil rights from the 
Republicans, especially in the Senate, it seems unlikely that the 
original civil rights programme will quickly reach a positive 
decision. One incidental advantage which may come from this 
fight is the passage of new rules which will break the Senate 
filibuster ; Republican Senators are fairly strongly committed 
to this. But even if the President really intends to go ahead 
with his programme as outlined in the campaign, he has to make 
some sharp deals, from matters of patronage to downright 
compromises over legislation. Whether Harry S. Truman is 
the man to do it, whether Congress will let him—it always looks 
so easy just after polling day—whether the liberal wing, with 
organised labour behind it, is really strong enough to get back 
to the rollicking days when liberals were two-a-penny in the 
White House, are questions time will answer. 

This, however, leaves out the crucial issue of foreign policy, 
If President Truman really likes the conduct of U.S. affairs 
abroad, then he has no serious opposition. The Wallace attack 
never, in the polling booths, materialised in a dangerous form. 
The Republicans may like to see more aid to China, stiffer con- 
ditions for foreign aid, and so forth, but this foreign policy has 
been theirs essentially. The Democratic liberals have quibbled 
over minor issues—in Greece, Turkey, China, even in Europe, 
but they have basically accepted both the Truman Doctrine and 
its twin brother—the fight against all forms of communism, at 
home and abroad. While they might wish more consideration 
to be given to social-democratic countries with which they feel 
ideological sympathy, they are not pressing for cuts in armament 
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programmes, which are helping substantially to sustain the 
boom, for any major change in Germany, in Japan, or in rela- 
tions with Russia. If, therefore, the Truman administration 
continues its basic policy, some personalities—Forrestal and 
Marshall, for instance-—may be replaced, but the new incum- 
bents will differ only in degree. Unless there is a major switch 
in American-Russian relations, which seems highly unlikely as 
this is written, little will change in fundamentals. But even 
then, supposing war does not come this year, how much of what 
Mr. Truman has promised can be carried out with the increasing 
demand for labour and materials for the armament programme ? 
Certainly, an atmosphere of impending war might assist the 
introduction of some price-controls and some degree of ration- 
ing. But that is not liberalism. If Mr. Truman can maintain 
the peace, he has to face the problem of arms spending—up, 
with inflationary pressures and a postponement of many of his 
pledges—or down, with perhaps a drag on the whole economy ? 
The latter might help another New Deal. It might mean real 
reforms and not just window-dressing, which may be all this 
present combination can produce. But does Mr. Truman know 
how to preserve peace? He has to think out that problem 
before he gets down to much practical liberalism at home. So 
do the liberals, now they have their breath back. There is work 
for liberals to do in the United States: they have just won an 
engagement. Have they the stamina to follow-through, or will 
they be satisfied with token rewards ? 


FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS AND 
SOCIAL PLANNING 


By ProFEessor W. FRIEDMANN 


THE constitutional description of federalism applies today 
to two types of government which, politically and functionally, 
have very little in common. One type of federalism developed 
by the Soviet Union and recently adopted by Yugoslavia is 
the constitutional expression of the multi-national state. The 
member states correspond to national groups. The constitu- 
tional apparatus of federation is all there. The federal chamber 
of nationalities forms part of the legislature, and the national 
groups have state parliaments and executives of theirown. But 
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they fulfil a function entirely different from that which charac- 
terises the liberal and democratic federations. Political, social 
and economic direction, in such states as the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia, is quite clearly at the centre. The national member 
states fulfil the function of regional executives carrying out 
the national programme, with a larger or smaller degree of 
independent discretion determined by expediency. The con- 
stitution of the national group as a distinct political unit is, 
however, mainly an expression of administrative, cultural and 
linguistic autonomy. It has been Soviet policy for many years 
to purge administrative and other responsible posts, in such 
member states as the Ukraine or Georgia, as far as possible from 
non-national elements and to revive to the utmost national 
traditions and culture. Because the political and economic 
direction is clearly at the centre, this nationalism cannot become 
dangerous. Above all, fundamental uniformity is ensured by 
the one-party system, that is by unchallenged control of policy 
by the Communist Party both in the states and on the federal 
level. Given these fundamental factors, the federalisation of 
states which, like Russia and Yugoslavia, were formerly 
governed on centralistic lines and dominated by one national 
group at the expense of others, has been largely successful. 

The position is entirely different in the older democratic 
and liberal states which have supplied the main pattern of 
federalism. The present article will confine itself to a brief 
comparative study of some problems which have arisen in 
three federations of the English-speaking world, the United 
States, Canada and Australia. This can be supplemented by some 
reference to the new federal experiment in Western Germany. 

In all these states, the federal system has, over a number of 
years, shown distinct signs of strain. Despite the vast differ- 
ences in the historical, geographical and political conditions, 
the crisis has been of a basically similar character in all of them. 
Everywhere, increasing needs of central planning have come 
up against major constitutional obstacles or, more precisely, 
against psychological and political obstacles which have their 
origin in the federal constitution. 

Four inter-connected characteristics distinguish the demo- 
cratic type of federation from the totalitarian, multi-national 
type. The first is the existence of a written constitution, which 
invariably contains a charter of federal and state powers, to 
which is sometimes added a constitutional guarantee of in- 
dividual rights and liberties. Linked with this is, secondly, 
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the theory of equal sovereignties of federation and states 
within their respective spheres. Neither must impede the 
other. Thirdly, it is characteristic of the democratic type of 
federation that the full machinery of democratic government is 
duplicated on the federal and the state level, with all the risks of 
political tension between centre and member states which this 
entails. In the United States but not in the federations within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, the separation of the 
executive from the legislature adds another element of tension. 
Lastly, a law court functions as a supposedly neutral, impartial 
and unpolitical arbiter, over the respective competences of 
federation and states. Its powers include the invalidation of 
statutes. 


Some observations on these four aspects of democratic 
federation will illustrate the character and extent of the present 
crisis. 

All democratic federal constitutions define federal and state 
powers of legislation. In the case of the United States (Amend- 
ment X) and of Australia (Constitution, s. 51), as well as in 
Ordinance No. 57 enacted by the British Military Government 
for the British Zone in Germany, specific legislative powers are 
allotted to the federation. (In the case of Germany these 
powers are for the time being reserved from the competence 
of the Lander and exercised by military government as deputy 
for a future federal government.) The residue is with the 
states. In the case of Canada it is the other way round. Apart 
from twenty-nine heads of legislative competences enumerated 
in s. 91 of the British North America Act—still the legal source 
of the Canadian Constitution—the Dominion has power to 
make laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada 
in all matters not assigned exclusively to the legislature of the 
provinces. The remarkable thing is that this apparently vital 
contrast has made very little difference in practice. 


This suggests that factors stronger than technical legal 
differences have been in operation. The explanation must be 
sought above all in two political and psychological factors. 
One is that pressure for expansion of federal powers has on the 
whole been an expression of a desire for stronger planning and 
social progress. In Canada, where the attainment of this 
objective should have been constitutionally much easier than 
in either the United States or Australia, the most important of 
the powers reserved to the provinces is “ property and civil 
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rights.” In other words, the protection of civil rights and 
property becomes linked with the protection of state’ com- 
petences against federal legislation. In the hands of a judiciary 
which, until recently, generally favoured the protection of 
individual economic rights against planning, this means in- 
evitably a relative strengthening of provincial or state powers 
against the federation. The other factor is the astonishing and 
sustained strength of state particularism, even under conditions 
which make its survival increasingly difficult. To some extent 
this survival of state autonomy reflects a genuine diversity of 
national, religious or ethnical groupings. The main problem 
of Canadian federalism is Quebec, which is predominantly 
French and Roman Catholic. In the United States, the great 
diversity of national and regional characteristics expresses itself 
to some extent in state policies, especially in the surviving 
differences between North and South. But in Australia, which 
is a continent as well as a state and where the division of the 
federation into six states is due almost entirely to historical 
factors and certainly not to either racial, linguistic or economic 
reasons, the tenacity of state particularism is no less evident. 
The creation of fully-fledged governmental machinery on the 
state level engenders a strong cluster of vested interests in the 
maintenance of such machinery. Industrial, farming or other 
economic groups often oppose federal legislation, largely be- 
cause new federal legislation frequently means new or greater 
burdens for the privileged classes and an extension of either 
economic planning powers or social benefits for the whole 
community. The fight against the extension of the full use of 
existing federal powers can of course be conducted with much 
more powerful weapons where the constitution guarantees the 
protection of individual rights. This is most strikingly illus- 
trated in the history of the United States, whose first ten 
Amendments make up the so-called Bill of Rights of the national 
constitution. The constitutional guarantee of religious free- 
dom, freedom of speech and the press, freedom from unreason- 
able searches, general warrants and other infringements of 
personal liberty, are certainly of fundamental importance, an 
importance which has never been more fully realised than by the 
present Supreme Court in its valiant assertion of civil equality 
for negroes and other minorities in the states. But it is the 
Fifth Amendment, and in particular the use, by the Supreme 
Court, of the clause that “no persons... shall be deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law,” which has 
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over-shadowed all others. The story has often been told of 
the way in which, mainly by the use of this Amendment and 
the parallel fourteenth Amendment binding the states, the 
Supreme Court has for many decades invalidated even the most 
moderate social legislation. The matter came to a head with 
the decisions which, between 1933 and 1936, invalidated vital 
pieces of the Roosevelt New Deal legislation as being incom- 
patible with freedom of contract, which itself was interpreted 
as an aspect of freedom of property. No less dramatic has 
been the change in the last ten years of the court’s jurisdiction. 
There is a world of difference between the present attitude of 
the court and the notorious Pollock case of 1895, in which the 
Supreme Court invalidated a federal Income Tax law imposing 
a tax of two per cent. on incomes above 4,900 dollars. In- 
evitably such shifts in judicial opinion occu in much slower 
phases than changes of legislative opinion. The accident which 
enabled President Roosevelt to re-appoint practically the entire 
Bench is not likely to occur very often. To a lesser extent, the 
courts interpreting the Canadian and Australian constitutions 
face similar problems, the former because of the clause reserving 
“ property and civil rights ” to the provinces, the latter because 
of s. 92 of the Australian Constitution, which lays down that 
“on the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade com- 
merce and intercourse among the states . . . shall be absolutely 
free.” It may be that the Bank Nationalisation Case, at present 
pending before the High Court, will at last clear up the still open 
question whether this clause guarantees individual freedom 
from control or only ensures the freedom of the volume of 
trade flowing among the states. 

The fight against the increase of federal legislative power 
has received powerful support from the so-called doctrine of 
“immunity of instrumentalities” first proclaimed by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1819 and adopted by the 
Australian High Court in D’Emden v. Pedder in 1904. The 
High Court later completely rejected the doctrine in the famous 
Engineers Case of 1920, and the United States Supreme Court 
has also greatly restricted it, in particular by subjecting states 
and state servants to federal taxation. Yet the doctrine is far 
from extinct. Briefly it means that, within their respective 
spheres, federation and states are equal and sovereign and that 
neither must use its legislative powers to undermine the protected 
sphere of the other. This doctrine rests on a basic assumption, 
the fallacy of which has become increasingly apparent in recent 
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years. The assumption is that there are two separate spheres of 
legislation and action which do not overlap. Strictly, that has 
never been true because there have always been certain spheres 
of concurrent legislation in which the federation has often not 
exercised its power until recent developments of war-time 
necessities and social emergencies compelled it todo so. In the 
United States as well as in Canada and Australia the federal 
parliaments have always had taxing power. When both 
Canada and Australia exercised this power to finance war 
expenditure during the last war, the difficulty of the doctrine of 
equal sovereignties became patent. Supremacy clauses such 
as Article VI of the United States Constitution or s. 109 of 
the Australian Constitution make it clear beyond doubt that, 
where federal and state legislation clash, the former is supreme. 
The states have therefore been thrown back on a second line 
of defence. They claim that the exercise of certain federal 
legislative powers, such as income tax or banking legislation, 
would in effect destroy state sovereignty and undermine, either 
deliberately or by implication, the protected rights of the state or 
the individual. A substantially similar argument was used but 
rejected by the majority of the United States Supreme Court in 
the recent Saratoga Springs Case of 1946, where the federation 
successfully claimed the right to tax the sale of state-owned 
mineral waters. Recent economic developments have deepened 
the issue. This is most clearly apparent in what is perhaps the 
most important constitutional legal case to be decided by a law 
court, the challenge to the validity of the nationalisation of 
banking by the Australian Commonwealth pending before the 
High Court of Australia. The Commonwealth clearly has 
power to legislate on banking, other than state banking 
(s. §1 (xiii)). But the states claim that the nationalisation of 
banking would interfere with state banking, freedom of inter- 
state trade, and state sovereignty in general. When the 
Constitution was framed in the 1890’s it was never contemplated 
that one day federal legislation might include the nationalisation 
of banking and that the extent of economic control through 
credit manipulation might touch freedom of commerce and 
intercourse among the states. During the last war, the com- 
bined use of federal taxing and defence powers led to the all but 
complete control of the economic life of the nation. A net- 
work of public authorities, such as prices, food or clothing 
controllers, and numbers of public authorities controlling 
production and trade, was created under the defence power. 
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The Australian High Court held a few years ago that a ministerial 
regulation of all industrial lighting was not an aspect of defence, 
but in the days of total warfare it is extremely difficult to say 
where defence ceases. 

Enough has been said to show the basic problem faced by 
the existing federations, constituted and built up mainly during 
the 19th century on the twin foundations of parliamentary 
democracy and liberal capitalism. All the time the close 
interconnection of such matters as taxing power, credit control, 
industrial production and tariff policy, became increasingly 
apparent. Two parallel developments, the need for total 
deferice twice within the last generation, and a simultaneous 
change in social ideology, produced a more radical constitutional 
strain. Nor is this confined to the challenge of socialist govern- 
ments. The problem has faced the anti-socialist or liberal 
governments in Canada and the United States no less than 
labour governments in Australia. There is today an accepted 
minimum of state functions which in a federation can only be 
effectively exercised by the federal government and not by the 
states. Among them, to take a few examples at random, are 
the various aspects of defence power, the marketing of agricul- 
tural products for export, aviation, a social insurance system 
which ensures equal benefits, and last but not least, the various 
legislative measures to ensure a full employment policy. The 
latter necessitates a “ counter-cyclical ” taxation policy, and it is 
generally agreed that its purpose would be entirely defeated by 
different incidences of taxation varying throughout the states. 
Another function which, because of its nation-wide significance 
and the magnitude of the expenditure, calls for federal action, 
is the development of power. The great United States Power 
Projects, the Tennessee Valley and the Boulder Dam Authorities, 
are federal enterprises. Yet every one of the activities just 
mentioned has been the subject of prolonged constitutional 
controversy, at the conference table and in law courts. Often 
the conflict is less one of principle than of political tactics. A 
conservative government in a state will often oppose a labour 
government at the centre where it would not oppose a govern- 
ment of its own complexion, and vice versa. Both in Australia 
and Canada, one of the greatest problems of federalism is at 
present the problem of financial grants given by the federation 
to the states, in compensation for their surrender of the exercise 
of the concurrent power of levying income tax or other rights. 
Such grants may be made either unconditionally or conditionally 
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upon the states undertaking certain services. In Australia, 
the Federal Government has for some years given subsidies to 
the poorer states. Some of these are dependent on the fulfil- 
ment of certain conditions. During the war the Federation 
took over the whole field of income tax and made provision 
for some re-imbursement to the states on condition that they 
impose no state income tax. The High Court upheld this 
scheme. In the words of a recent commentator, “‘ The Federal 
authority now has a treble advantage over the states—superior 
sources of revenue, priority in concurrent sources of revenue, 
and the ability to make grants from its full purse conditionally 
on what it considers satisfactory state administration.”' As 
recent history shows, the problem is not created but aggravated 
by political tension between federal and state governments. 
By the law of electoral cycles such tensions exist almost in- 
variably. In Australia the present Commonwealth Government 
is Labour, and three out of the six state governments are anti- 
Labour. Generally, conservative federal governments will 
use their power to impede radical experiments in the states 
(Social Credit in Alberta, federal policy in the Australian 
depression of 1930). Conservative state governments will fight 
radical federal proposals (banking nationalisation and federal 
price control in Australia, 1948). On balance, Dicey was right 
in saying that federalism means conservatism. It has with- 
stood to a remarkable extent the four forces of war, economic 
depression, social services and mechanical revolution, which 
in C. K. Wheare’s formulation (Federal Government, p. 254) have 
been the chief causes for the growth of central powers. 

There remains lastly the flight to the judiciary. Under a 
system which legally guarantees the respective spheres of 
federal, state and individual rights, there is no satisfactory 
alternative to an ultimate appeal to an independent law court. 
But the task of these courts has become increasingly impossible. 
In a democratic society they cannot and must not be subservient 
to governmental purposes of the day. This encourages a 
legalistic and formal approach to problems which are eminently 
political and sociological. However great the desire for 
impartiality and a non-political approach, the court must adopt 
one of three attitudes. It will either decide in favour of the 
status quo and impede vital economic and social progress. 
This was the calamitous result of the many decades of judicial 
strangling of elementary social legislation by the United States 


1 Sawer “‘ Australian Government Today,” page 7. 
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Supreme Court. On the other hand it may choose a dynamic 
and sociological approach. In that case its impartiality will 
soon become suspect. A distinguished lawyer in one of the 
southern states of the U.S.A., when told that a case was going 
to the Supreme Court, was recently reported as saying: “‘ Do 
you mean our Supreme Court or Roosevelt’s court ?”’ Nor is 
it always easy to distinguish the progressive from the con- 
servative approach. In the Saratoga Springs case, for example, 
both the majority and the minority emphasised the necessity 
for social and economic activities of governments. The 
minority was if anything more “ socialistic ” in insisting on the 
right of states to engage in any economic activity they like and 
the benefit which the community derived from it. The majority, 
for the same purpose, ‘emphasised the necessity not to weaken 
the taxing power of the federation. Thirdly, a court may 
alternate between two types of interpretation, with the result of 
instability and vacillation. This has been the fate of the 
Australian High Court, which is swaying between a legalistic 
and sociological interpretation, especially of s. 92. 

The problem is predominantly not one of judicial bias or 
incompetence. There have been cases of deliberate or un- 
conscious bias. But not often is it as simple or crude as in the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Field in the Pollock case, in which the 
majority rejected a federal income tax of two per cent. on higher 
incomes: “If the provisions of the constitution can be set 
aside by an act of Congress, where is the course of usurpation 
toend? The present assault upon capital is but the beginning. 
It will be but a stepping stone to others larger and more sweep- 
ing, till our political contests will become a war of the poor 
against the rich; a war constantly growing in intensity and 
bitterness.” There have been other instances of more subtle 
prejudice in American, Dominion and British courts. But, 
in our own days, at least, the courts entrusted with the inter- 
pretation of federal constitutions consist of the most eminent 
lawyers of the country, often of various political and social 
persuasions, but highly conscious of the need for a judicial and 
impartial approach. The dilemma rests less in the choice of 
judges than in the growing difficulty of the task. 

The crux of the matter is that the needs of economic direction 
and social justice now recognised among democratic nations 
have shifted the balance of written constitutions enacted under 
different conditions. The scope and inter-relations of the 
powers thus framed have altered, and this has brought out into 
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the open the latent contradiction of “equal sovereignties.” 
Federation and states can be no more equal and sovereign than 
nations obeying international law. ‘This face-saving formula 
may be innocuous in normal times, but a crisis inevitably 
exposes it. It is not surprising therefore, that the attempt to 
impose a federal system of the American type on western 
Germany has proved disastrous even within a few months. 
The Americans responsible for this pattern, which they gradually 
succeeded in imposing upon the British Zone as well, took as 
their model not even the modern state of the American Con- 
stitution but its most conservative aspects. At a time when 
effective central control and equitable distribution of the 
desperately meagre economic resources was a prime necessity, 
the economic authorities at Frankfurt were denied the minimum 
planning powers necessary for this purpose. As a result, 
better off countries such as Bavaria simply refused to throw their 
resources into the common pool. The latest version of the 
Charter of February, 1948, makes a modest attempt to remove 
this state of affairs, but disorganisation has probably gone too far. 

Democratic federation has not lost its great value, as a vital 
step from diversity to union. As such, it may have important 
functions to fulfil, for example, in the unification of western 
Europe. But within the highly organised modern state, with 
its established minimum of planning powers and social duties, 
it is out-of-date. No flight to the judiciary can solve the 
dilemma. ‘Taking the last fifty years as a whole, federal powers 
have undoubtedly vastly increased at the expense of state 
powers, despite strong resistance. The ultimate solution lies 
in the abandonment of the federal structure in its present form 
and in the substitution of increased and extensive functions of 
regional and local government. In Australia, for example, the 
six state governments exercise most of the functions of English 
local government but they are as remote from the citizen as the 
Commonwealth government in Canberra. Both have an 
elaborate machinery of parliaments, governments and civil 
services, but the citizen is mainly passive. The solution to the 
problem of over-centralization lies not in the duplication of 
federal and state machineries of professional politicians and 
civil servants, but in the utmost delegation of executive functions 
from the central to the regional and local level. 

This result is unlikely to come about by voluntary agreement. 
Probably the strain of permanent semi-mobilisation is the 
strongest weapon in the hands of federal governments. 
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TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE 
UNIONISTS IN BRITAIN TODAY 


By G. D. H. Cote. 
J UST before the war I attempted, with the help of a number 


of trade union leaders and experts, to give a general picture and 
survey of British trade unionism as it was in the later 1930s.* 
Published in 1939, the book went speedily out of print; and 
shortage of paper made its reissue impracticable while the war 
lasted. I was continually badgered for copies by enquirers who 
seemed to regard it as my fault that they could not procure 
them ; and in 1945 I was able to arrange for a reissue, which | 
made without any attempt to bring the study up-to-date. Such 
an attempt was, indeed, evidently out of the question just then ; 
and, if I do try again, I shall need to write a new book—so 
great have been the changes, not so much in the trade unions 
themselves as in the environment in which they work, during the 
past ten years. Meanwhile, since my re-print of 1945, two 
substantial new studies have appeared, each attempting in its 
own way to throw light on the working and significance of 
trade unions in post-war Britain. The earlier, by Dr. N. Barouf, 
set out to be broadly comprehensive, considering each main 
aspect of trade union organisation and activity, and paying 
special attention to wartime developments, to the political side 
of the movement, to the changed relation of trade unionism to 
industrial production, and to the problems arising in connection 
with the transfer of industries and services from private to 
public operation. The later, with which I am chiefly concerned 
in this essay, has now appeared under the auspices of Political 
and Economic Planning.t It is not a comprehensive survey, 
but a series of six separate studies, of very unequal interest. 
What marks it out is an essential difference of approach. 
Whereas the other volumes, broadly speaking, took trade 
unionism for granted and endeavoured to describe its organisation 
and its place in society on that assumption, the P.E.P. volume, 
where it breaks new ground, attempts a sociological approach, 
and tries to get at the attitudes characteristic of trade union 
members, the nature and strength of trade union loyalties, and 
the relation of the trade unionist, as well as of the trade union, 

* British Trade Unionism To-day. A Survey by G. D. H. Cole, with the collaboration 
of thirty Trade Union Leaders and other Experts. 


+ British Trade Unions. By N.Barou. Gollancz, 1947. 
{ British Trade Unionism. Six Studies by P.E.P., 1948. 
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TRADE UNIONS IN BRITAIN TODAY 


to the larger society. This is not wholly a new approach ; but 
there is enough newness in it to call for special consideration 
both of what has been achieved and of the validity of the methods 
employed. 

Trade unions are bound to occupy a different position in the 
structure of society as the social attitude of a community 
changes. In Great Britain, though at times the trade unions 
had held a position of high responsibility, as well as of power, 
and though they had been for the best part of a century gaining 
steadily in legal recognition as well as in strength, it nevertheless 
remained broadly true, right up to 1945, that in both social and 
legal respects, trade unionism was a legalised outlaw. At law, 
it was a recognised anomaly, as the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 
and the Trade Unions Act of 1927 alike plainly showed. Its 
necessities so clashed with the legal system that it could be 
allowed to act only by the concession of what most lawyers felt 
to be anomalous privileges, and not by the mere removal of 
statutory repressions. Moreover, socially—that is, according 
to the prevailing climate of orthodox political opinion—the 
trade union continued to be treated as a necessary evil, an 
upsetting force which disturbed the smooth working of the 
capitalist economic system. In times of war, this attitude could 
not be fully sustained ; for the total force of the nation could 
not be mobilised without positive trade union aid. But this 
situation of national coalition was regarded as quite exceptional 
right up to 1945, and is still hopefully so regarded by those who 
still try to believe that the Labour victory of 1945 was only a 
passing episode, and that at any rate by 1950 there will be a 
return to the ancient ways. Even as I write, this faith, wide- 
spread among the richer sections of the people, has received a 
severe blow from the result of the presidential election in the 
United States. The presumedly assured Republican triumph in 
America had been expected to be a powerful factor in swinging 
Europe back securely to capitalist ways. In the United States, 
the taint of social outlawry has always been strongly upon the 
trade unions—even in Roosevelt’s days. The Democratic 
victory of 1948 may well pose to the Americans the problem we 
in Great Britain are facing already—on what terms trade unions 
ate to fit in to a way of life based on the assumption that the 
common man is to count as the decisive factor in every sphere 
of social action. 

In Great Britain, this problem has to be faced under peculiar 
conditions which both affect its character and give it special 
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urgency. Labour in 1945 not metely won a general election : 
it did so under conditions which called imperatively for a 
sustained national effort comparable with that of total war. No 
Government could have confronted such a situation without 
having the main force of the working class on its side; and I 
do not think any Government could have faced it if the active 
leaders of the capitalist class, including the higher administrators 
of business, had solidly refused to play. In order to deal with 
the change in the British balance of payments there had to be a 
real national effort, if the British people were not to starve. 
But there could not, in view of the state of popular opinion, 
be such an effort unless there were also a firm commitment to 
the principles of social security and of social justice in the dis- 
tribution of scarce supplies. ‘These necessities conditioned and 
limited the possible policies for any Government that could hope 
to achieve national recovery : they required the maintenance of 
strong state controls, greatly increased taxation for spending on 
social services, and the assurance of the positive trade union 
help in increasing production that had been forthcoming during 
the war. Ido not pretend to know what would have happened 
if the Conservatives had won the election of 1945 ; but I do say 
that they could not have avoided sheer national disaster except 
by conforming to these social necessities. 

There was a second factor. Always, up to 1945, the fear of 
unemployment had so dominated the minds of the working class 
as to be an immensely powerful means of preventing them from 
asserting their right to equality and justice—even to themselves. 
The assumption that trade unionism could be treated as a force 
standing outside and largely in opposition to the main structure 
of the economic system had been chiefly sustained by the 
existence, actual or potential, of a “ reserve of labour.” But at 
any time after 1945 the effort towards national recovery made 
sense only on the opposite assumption that, as the highest 
possible total output was needed, every worker’s services must 
be used to the full. This meant a prodigious increase in the 
power of trade unionism; and it meant too that the whole 
country would face ruin were this power to be irresponsibly 
applied. The workers, with the concurrence of the trade 
unions, had to be made real partners in the responsibility for 
increasing output ; for without this the removal of the tradi- 
tional incentives, based largely on fear of the sack, would be 
bound to mean a sharp fall in production. Even if it had been 
possible for the capitalist forces to give battle to the trade 
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unions, and to rout them, that would not have sufficed; for 
| defeat would assuredly have left a large part of the effective 
| leadership of the working class in a most unco-operative mood, 
which would have ruled out all chance of enlisting their support 
for a national effort towards economic recovery. 

Of course, what I have been saying rests on the assumption 
that, in the minds of a large proportion of the working class, the 
trade unions do in fact count and do serve as points of focus for 
operative social loyalties. If, as some of their critics have tried 
‘ to pretend, they were mere bureaucracies, securing their power 
by “tyranny ” over liberty-loving workers, the position would 
be entirely different. Should there be any real doubt on this 
issue, it would evidently be of the utmost importance, from a 
practical as well as from a sociological standpoint, to do what- 
ever can be done to remove it by careful study of the facts. 
Even though there be no real doubt on the main issue, it 
remains important to find out, if we can, how strong, of what 
kind or kinds, how widely diffused and in what quarters, the 
loyalty of the workers to the trade unions and to the practices 
and claims for which they stand in fact is; for there are many 
possible gradations between the two extreme views that 
trade unionism fully represents and that it utterly misrepresents 
the working class. 

The principal interest of the study of trade unionism recently 
published byP.E.P. is that it does, in part, approach the auestion 
trom this sociological standpoint. As its authors admit, there 
is very little basis of scientifically ascertained fact for the 
tentative views which they advance: indeed, what they have 
written is rather a plea for study than the thing itself. The 
connecting thread that runs through their essays is rather a 
hypothesis than even a provisionally established conclusion— 
and, to my mind at any rate, not a very satisfactory hypothesis, 
though it has a plausible look. 

This “‘ hypothesis,” or whatever one may choose to call it, is 
that the trade unionist attitude can be studied most fruitfully by 
' drawing a fairly sharp distinction between three “levels ”— 
national officials, active branch membership, and rank and file. 
It is undeniable that such a distinction has, for some purposes, 
a teal importance. There is a large body of national full-time 
officials and full-time or not full-time executive members ; 
there is in every trade union an active minority which plays a 
continuous role in the life of the union in every area ; and there 
is a majority, at any rate in most trade unions, that takes either 
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a quite occasional active part, beyond the payment of contti- 
butions, or none at all. So far so good ; but is there a sufficient 
homogeneity in any or all of these three “ levels ” to make the 
distinction the best starting point for an investigation of trade 
union loyalty ? That is what I doubt. 

The picture drawn by the P.E.P. writers, on the basis of this 
distinction, is a familiar one. It is of officials, tending to con- 
servatism and inertia, pushed on by the active minority in the 
branches to more aggressive action, with the rank and file 
pe wd playing no part in the shaping of policy, but every now 
and then coming in suddenly and disconcertingly in response to 
some occurrence that hag stirred their deep-laid sentiments, and 
either forcing the hands of the officials, or being repressed by 
them in the name of trade union “ discipline.” This picture is 
of course quite recognisable: such things do happen. But is it 
a fair, all-round picture of the state of the trade union world ? 
I think not, though I agree with the P.E.P. writers that the 
whole matter deserves further study. 

On a basis of considerable observation and some experience, 
though not of any scientific sociological investigations, I should 
say that it is an error to regard the “active branch member- 
ship ”—with which I begin as the key group—-as having the 
sort of homogeneity the P.E.P. writers appear to attribute to it. 
At any rate in craft unions, and I think in some others, I have 
known plenty of branches in which the active branch membership 
was very sharply divided in outlook, and the preponderant 
element in it, far from pushing the national officials further to 
the left, was in practice a conservative force, set much more on 
preserving old traditions than on gaining new advantages. 
Craft conservatism and unwillingness to modify traditional 
practices or relations with less skilled workers are strongest 
not among officials and executive members, who have to face 
national problems, but among branch leaders and active 
attendants at branch meetings. This may not be true in the 
newest or most rapidly growing trades, with a preponderance 
of fairly young members, especially where the growth has taken 
place largely under wat conditions ; ; but it is, I feel sure, true 
over a quite wide field. It is, for example, largely true of the 
miners in many of the coalfields, though not in all. 

Even apart from this factor, I doubt the even approximate 
correctness of the P.E.P. diagnosis of the “active branch 
membership.” I think the hypothesis has been too much in- 
fluenced by surface study of those unions in which communists 
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and fellow-travellers have made most headway ; for of course 
in such cases the successful capture of a large number of branch 
positions creates precisely the appearance postulated by the 
diagnosis, and the effect may be to drive for the time into 
apparent passivity the moderates who have been voted out of 
branch office. This, however, does not mean that these 
elements cease to be a force when they lose control of .the 
branch: they remain in the long run very important, especially 
if the national officials are, in the main, on their side. Nor need 
it be a question simply of “ communists ” versus “ moderates.” 
That is how communists like to present it; but the truth is 
different. A man who falls foul of communists and “ fellow- 
travellers ” inside his union may be a strong socialist, and may 
regard the policy of his opponents inside the union not as too 
“left,” but as wrong. 


What I am saying is that there is no homogeneous “ leftness ” 
among the “active branch membership ” to set it against the 
officials, save here and there. Of course, branches will often 
pass resolutions calling for higher wages at times when national 
officials and executives regard such demands as untimely ; but 
that is hardly the point. The question is whether, when it 
comes to the time of decision, the “ active branch membership,” 
having learnt more of the relevant facts, will still be ranged 
against the national officials and executive. The answer cannot 
be either yes or no: it all depends both on the particular case 
and on the state of affairs in the particular trade union concerned. 


This is not to deny that the “ first level ” group—officials _ 
and national executives—have a tendency, in many cases, to take 
a conservative line and to become more conservative with age 
and experience. Of course they have. But it is hardly less 
misleading to treat the “ first level,” than to treat the “active 
branch membership,” as a homogeneous group. Full-time 
officials and non-full-time executive members cannot be lumped 
together as one category: there is a vast difference between 
those who earn their livings as officials and those who do so by 
working at a trade—a difference of attitude as well as of security 
ot tenure. This difference is not mainly a “ right—left” 
difference ; but it is none the less important. It is a difference of 
relationship to the rest of the members of the union and to the 
trade union world as a whole. It cuts right across differences 
of political outlook: it ranges Mr. Horner with Mr. Deakin ; 
but it is real. 
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Thirdly, the “ rank and file.” Here the P.E.P. study is on 
firm ground in rejecting the notion of the usually inactive 
majority as merely passive, or as stirred, if at all, only in response 
to “agitators ” drawn from the “ active branch membership ” 
or from outside the union ranks. It is, I feel sure, right in 
asserting that there are certain deeply-rooted sentiments which 
ate capable of arousing mass-movements under the stimulus 
of particular events, large or small, that strike the appropriate 
chords. Such movements can throw up their own leaders 
when none ate found ready at hand; and the “agitators ” 
succeed in imposing themselves as leaders on the mass only by 
being ready to seize such chances when they come, and not by 
“agitation ” in their absence. It is, however, here again quite 
misleading to regard the “ rank and file” as mainly a homo- 
geneous group responsive to certain sentiments. It is in fact a 
highly differentiated group—the most so of all—for its unifying 
characteristic is negative, a lack of continuous will to participate 
in trade union work. 

This attitude may arise from many different causes, and is 
by no means simply a matter of differences of intelligence, 
though of course the majority of the less intelligent workers are 
likely to be found in the inactive sector. It is also largely a 
matter of other interests—sports, hobbies, amusements, court- 
ship, home-life, religious activity, desire to gain technical 
qualifications, and so on, through the whole gamut of interests 
that are competitive with the trade union interest, including 
even such closely cognate interests as the co-operative move- 
ment. The P.E.P. study points out that individuals are con- 
stantly changing places between the three levels ; but it does 
not make much of this as bearing on the validity of the distinc- 
tion between them, or show enough appreciation of the immense 
diversity of this third category—which makes up the majority 
in most trade unions. 

The P.E.P. volume also includes a study of the working of 
trade unions at different levels, and in the course of this discusses 
at length the question of shop stewards, joint consultative 
committees, and so on, and of their relation to the national and 
local trade union machines. This study, however, does not 
seem properly co-ordinated with the conception of the “ three 
levels,” or rather vice versa; for its effect is to throw further 
doubt on the validity of that hypothesis. Surely there is, 
apart from the “active branch membership” and distinct from 
the usually inactive “rank and file,” an active workshop 
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membership which overlaps with the former, and may in certain 
circumstances be included in it, but in many other cases 
definitely is not included, and can, moreover, in many cases be 
adequately considered not in relation to any one trade union, 
but only to all the trade unions operating in a particular estab- 
lishment. The P.E.P. study discusses at some length the 
different relations between branch and shop organisation in 
different unions ; but it fails to connect this discussion with that 
of the “ three levels ” of trade union consciousness, or to bring 
out the extent to which shop organisation acts as an inter-union 
link between individual trade unionists, in a way quite different 
from that of formal federation between trade unions. 

In all that I have been saying I have been dealing with only 
a part of the P.E.P. volume, which is concerned with many 
other questions besides—with wages policy, methods of 
collective bargaining, powers of the Trades Union Congress 
and the General Council, for example. Had I space, I would 
discuss them all; but I am not reviewing a book, but only 
making certain aspects of one the theme for an essay of my own. 
All that I can say further about the book, at this stage, has to 
do with the utility of the type of sociological study which it 
proposes rather than attempts. How far could carefully drawn 
questions, mass-observation or other less casual surveys, 
detailed researches into attendance and voting in trade union 
branches and the like carry us, if competently done, towards a 
better understanding of the trade union movement and of the 
attitudes of its individual members? Some way, no doubt. 
I have no desire to deny the utility of such studies, provided 
that they are not misused, and that the initial hypotheses used 
in forming the questions are sensibly conceived. Not, how- 
ever, in my Opinion, any great way; for, in the first place, I 
think there is a vitally important difference between the answets 
men give to questions on which they do not have to act and the 
things they decide to do when action is required of them, and 
in the second place I think trade unions differ so much in their 
internal structure that comparisons in terms of percentage 
attendance and voting are much more likely to throw up 
insignificant than significant correlations. Moreover, most of 
the answers one wants are simply incapable of being expressed in 
numerical terms—as percentages of anything. By all means let us 
have sociological studies of trade unionist “ behaviours ” and 
attitudes ; but I think we should not expect too much from them. 
I write as one spiritually allergic to being questioned with a view 
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to having my answers recorded as statistical facts, unless they 
are recorded merely as my answers, and not as what I really 
mean. For ona great many questions, like most people, I do 
not trouble to find out what I really intend unless there is some 
prospect of my having to act upon my thought (writing for 
publication being of course in my case a form of action). My 
answers to a stranger-questioner on matters not of close concern 
to me would depend fully as much on the state of my spirits, 
digestion, temper, etc. at the moment and on his face, voice and 
manner as on my Own conviction—which, even if I had one, 
might well not be, in such a matter, on the tip of my tongue. I 
should even, in some moods, feel akin to the common man who 
said to his mate “ Bill, there’s a soci— what d’you call it? 
Heave half a brick at him! ” 

How, then, shall we get beyond describing the machinery of 
trade unionism to an understanding of the movement’s under- 
lying strength in the minds of the workers? By studying it, and 
by measuring where we can, but not by forcing the immeasur- 
able into faked forms of measurement. I think, for such study, 
it will not do to begin with the “‘ three-layer ” hypothesis ; but, 
I agree that some hypotheses are needed. Here is one. There 
is, in the minds of most workers who have been brought up to 
the idea of wage-earning in working-class homes, a deeply- 
rooted sentiment of working-class loyalty, based on a sense of 
class-difference: But “‘ deep” is not the same as “strong ”: 
the sentiment differs immensely in strength from individual to 
individual, though it lies deep in them all. This sentiment 
exists whether there are trade unions or not, and is not of 
necessity fixed upon a trade union even where one exists and the 
individual is a member of it. Trade unions, and the trade union 
movement as a whole, can attract and represent it more or less, 
according to their own behaviour and to the circumstances 
under which they have to act. Successful trade unions gather 
much of this sentiment round them, and when they have held it 
for some time cannot easily lose it even if they weaken. But 
many trade unions, especially those which have no great 
traditions, have of themselves only a precarious hold on their 
members’ loyalty : what hold they have they owe less to their 
own prestige than to that of trade unionism as a whole. This 
hypothesis suggests that it is important to study class—and craft— 
loyalty as distinct things from trade union loyalty, though of 
course the two are closely related. Such a study would have a 
direct and important bearing on the great present-day problem of 
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workers’ participation in industrial affairs through “ control ” or 
“consultation” and on the place which trade unions as such ought 
to take in the building up and actual working of consultative or 
controlling bodies inside industries under public or private 
ownetship. I had this whole group of questions very much in 
mind while I was writing my recent booklet on the National 
Coal Board.* 

Naturally, when so much is unknown, conclusions cannot be 
mote than tentative. My provisional conclusion, for what it is 
worth, is that, in order to canalise the sentiment of class-loyalty 
on the side of higher production, two things are indispensable— 
first, a Government to which the sentiment can be, in some 
measure, attached, so that the worker can think of it, in some 
measure, as ““ my ” Government ; and secondly a trade union 
movement that is not a subordinate appendage of the Govern- 
ment, but can be regarded as an independent expression of this 
same sentiment in a different field. That is why I am against 
proposals to give trade unions representation on the Boards of 
socialised industries, or to bring trade unions, as such, into the 
constitution of joint consultative committees in socialised 
industries ; for I feel that to the extent to which the trade 
unions become identified with “ government-management ”’ they 
will lose their power to attract working-class sentiment, which 
will then seek means of expression elsewhere, and become much 
more readily a prey to influences hostile to national recovery 
and therefore to the welfare of the workers themselves. 


I wish I had space to explain myself at greater length. I 
shall try to do so on a future occasion. Here I can only add 
that, of course, what I am saying refers to Great Britain, and is 
not meant as a generalisation of universal applicability. It 
would not hold good, for example, in a revolutionary situation, 
or in a country in which class-structure and class-sentiment are 
widely different from what they are in Great Britain. For this 
country, however, I feel sure it is indispensable, however 
“Labour ” the Government is, for the trade unions to remain 
independent of it and to act primarily as representatives of their 
members and not as agents of the Government either for the 
management of socialised concerns or for keeping the working 
classes in order at the Government’s behest. The only reason that 
trade union leaders ought to entertain for trying to prevent 
their members from acting as they may, on the spur of the 


* The National Coal Board : Its Tasks, its Organisation and its Prospects, by G. D. H. Cole. 
Fabian Society, 1948. 
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moment, feel they wish to act is that it is in these members’ own 
interests, and capable of being brought home to most of them by 
their own common sense, that they should do nothing to prevent 
national recovery and thus endanger their own security and 
standard of life for the future. On this score, trade union 
leaders may rightly collaborate with a friendly Government, but 
as collaborators and not as agents, and with all possible care 
to avoid looking like agents. With a non-Labour Government 
no such collaboration would be possible, at any rate in times of 
peace. That is why the return of a Conservative Government 
in 1950 would be so immense a national disaster. 


DEMOCRACY IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 


By Montca FELTON 
(Chairman, Peterlee Development Corporation) 


NEARLY all contemporary planners indulge in day-dreams 
when they should be seeing visions. This painful truth is 
demonstrated by the mediocrity of most of the plans that have 
been exhibited in the past four or five years and by—despite this 
mediocrity—an increasingly yawning gap between the shape of 
a plan when it is first presented and the form it assumes as it 
begins to be realised. Professor Sargant Florence, has, in the 
last issue of The Political Quarterly (Oct.—Dec., 1948) illustrated, 
and to some extent analysed, the way in which plans that look 
ambitious and impressive on paper may result in the construction 
of neighbourhoods that have no urban quality either in 
appearance or in the conveniences of life that they offer to their 
inhabitants. But in spite of the accuracy of his observation 
and the justness of his comments on, for example, some of the 
plans for new towns in the greater London area, Professor 
Sargant Florence has failed to demonstrate either the real nature 
of our recent—and still occurring—mistakes, or the way in 
which it is possible to ensure that they are remedied. His 
approach is that of an economist with a bias towards sociological 
research ; and within the limits of those fields his conclusions 
are incontrovertible. A correct analysis of trends in physical 
planning must, however, start by recognising that there are not 
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two, but four, groups of considerations that should influence the 
planner : namely, those arising from the study of economics and 
sociology and, of no less importance, politics and aesthetics. 
By ignoring the last two, Professor Florence has done his own 
case less than justice. 

Good physical planning, he argues, involves not only the 
making of “good”? plans—plans, that is to say, which the 
planner regards as a satisfactory solution of the problem put to 
him—but a correct assessment of “the actual wants of the 
population as shown in its average behaviour and attitude 
‘pattern ’.” And, he goes on to suggest, plans made during 
the last few years need to be modified to meet the lag between 
the planners’ views of what people ought to want and the hard, 
but ascertainable, facts as to what, in reality, they actually do 
want. But this conclusion seems to be based on the assumption 
that wants change slowly, and that the gap between the planner 
and the people—who in a democracy should perhaps be called 
the clients—can only be narrowed by a retreat on the part of the 
planner. 

In fact, there are three parties to the making—and execu- 
tion—of a plan: the planner, the people on whose behalf the 
plan is made and, intermediately, the administrative body— 
Ministry or local authority—which commissions the planner and 
which is responsible for deciding the extent to which the plan 
is to be carried out. Even this is an over-simplification, since 
the execution of any plan requires a whole series of administrative 
approvals from different authorities—Ministries, local authori- 
ties and, in some instances, statutory bodies such as water and 
sewage undertakings and public corporations. But even allow- 
ing for these complications, the broad division is obvious 
enough. Many of the plans of the inter-war years suffered from . 
the poverty of the imagination of the planner who designed 
them; but others, good and even excellent on paper, never 
achieved concrete form in the shape originally intended either 
because of the parsimony of the local authority responsible for 
commissioning them, or because the local authority lacked power 
to ensure that the kinds of amenities envisaged by the planner 
were in fact provided, or because the people to whom the local 
authority was ultimately responsible did not, either through lack 
of interest or lack of knowledge of how to set about it, exercise 
enough pressure to make certain that they got what they wanted. 
Successful planning in a democratic community depends, in 
short, not only on the skill and imagination of the planner him- 
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self, but also on the successful working of the planner-client 
relationship. 


Nevertheless, real democracy in planning cannot be achieved 
easily. This is not, as Professor Sargant Florence suggests, 
because planning is “ largely‘concerned with dispersion, zoning, 
etc.,” subjects that are too technical and remote to arouse the 
interest of the ordinary worker or housewife. In fact, planning 
covers such a wide range of the ordinary person’s daily interests 
—such as, for example, the distance from home to work, the 
right sort of layout for a shopping centre, even the size and 
shape of the average back garden—that there is no difficulty in 
getting the members of a trade union branch or a women’s 
institute to settle down to spend an evening discussing such 
points as these ; and it is then usually easy enough to move the 
discussion on to the consideration of wider issues in the same 
field. The real difficulty arises from the very simple and obvious 
fact that most people can only feel, or at any rate express, wants 
that they are able to relate to experiences that they have already 
had or to objects that they have already seen. To stretch the 
imagination sufficiently to embrace experiences that one has 
never enjoyed is not impossible, but it is not easy. For example, 
most of the discussions and public opinion polls that have taken 
place in the last twenty years or so on the now almost exhausted 
theme of flats-versus-houses have been nearly meaningless 
because most people have never been inside a really well- 
designed and equipped flat. Similarly, many people are quite 
incapable of distinguishing between good and bad architecture 
not because they are naturally without taste but because they 
have never had the opportunity of seeing beautiful buildings or 
of learning to compare one kind of architecture with another. 


So the development of active democracy in planning should 
start, logically, with education. But this logic ignores the fact 
that the average adult’s appetite for knowledge for its own sake 
is small. The appetite for useful knowledge, on the other hand, 
is almost inexhaustible. There is nothing morbid about the 
normal person’s reluctance to learn anything at all about 
problems that he cannot help to solve. And it is useless to tell 
people that knowledge is power unless they have some reason- 
able expectation of using their knowledge in the actual exercise 
of power. Nevertheless, before considering the various ways 
in which it is possible to ‘stimulate both the sense of power and 
the actual exercising of power itself, it is perhaps worth while 
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to sum up very briefly the different ways in which ignorance 
contributes both to indifference and a sense of helplessness. 


This popular ignorance—which is often shared by people 
who have a genuine though amateur appreciation of architecture 
—can be considered under five different heads : 


1. Ignorance of the law. 

2. Ignorance of the aims of legislation. 

3. Ignorance of technical language and the difficulty 
which the average person experiences in reading plans. 

4. Uncertainty as to what it is possible to achieve by 


a‘ 

5. Finally, the ignorance of the ordinary citizen, once 
he has made up his mind, of the best means of setting about 
getting what he has decided that he wants. 


Many of these difficulties are not peculiar to town and 
country planning. Nevertheless, it is perhaps worth examining 
their application to the planning field in some detail. Ignorance 
of the law, and particularly of such complicated pieces of legisla- 
tion as the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, is so serious 
a handicap to effective action, not only on the part of the private 
citizen but by local authority members, that a really thorough 
educational campaign will be needed if the Act is to achieve the 
purposes at which it aims; for example, Sir Malcolm Eve’s 
statement, made towards the end of November, that only twelve 
thousand out of a possible half-million potential claimants had 
so far put in their claims to a share of the £300 millions set aside 
for compensation may, as critics have already pointed out, 
result in changes in land values quite contrary to the intentions 
of the Act. Similarly, many County Councils seem not yet to 
have realised either the nature or the significance of the survey 
work that they are expected to undertake in the next three years 
to enable them to make realistic development plans. But, apart 
from the difficulty, which is important only to a minority of the 
population, of understanding the precise content either of the 
1947 Act or of other and earlier planning legislation, the general 
ignorance of the aim of this legislation is a serious handicap to 
those whose task is to make it effective. Again, to quote an 
example, much rather fractious criticism has been directed 
against details of the Central Land Board’s administration 
because people do not understand that the payment of compen- 
sation and the collection of development charges is not simply 
another form of taxation but is based on certain fundamental 
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views as to the nature of national assets and the way in which 
they should be controlled on behalf of the nation. 

Planning technicalities are a no less serious obstacle to 
popular understanding. The planner’s language, which 
abounds with such words and phrases as compensation and 
betterment, residential density, neighbourhood unit, overspill, 
decant and zoning has deteriorated into a jargon which is 
designed to save or prevent thought on the part of those who 
use it and to discourage the interests of people accustomed to 
the straightforward vocabulary of everyday life. Again, many 
people find great difficulty in reading simple plans, and so far 
almost nothing has been done to translate the planner’s forma- 
lised conceptions into terms that are easy to understand or— 
equally important—that are exciting and stimulating to look at. 
In fact, there is probably some grain of truth in the observation 
of the critic who remarked that a great deal of the trouble at 
Stevenage could have been saved if it had not been customary 
for planners to colour industrial areas purple! There is an 
urgent need for the development of new techniques for the 
presentation of plans and models ; and it is surely only common 
sense to suggest that every child on leaving school ought to be 
able to read a plan without difficulty. 

However, uncertainty as to what it is possible to achieve by 
planning is an even more serious deterrent to knowledge than 
mere ignorance of technicalities ; and this uncertainty has been 
very much increased by the long time-lag between the presenta- 
tion of plans and even the beginning of the first physical steps 
towards their fulfilment. Enormous public interest—and, it 
is hardly an exaggeration to say, excitement—was aroused just 
before and immediately after the end of the war by the public 
exhibition of the County of London plan, the Plymouth plan 
and other plans for the major reconstruction of large cities ; 
delays have damped down what might have been a real bonfire 
of public enthusiasm. Similarly, both opposition to and 
interest in new towns has undoubtedly suffered because of the 
economic difficulties which slowed down the development of 
Stevenage, Harlow and other London towns. A’ general 
interest in planning cannot be stimulated until roads and sewers, 
new town centres and residential neighbourhoods begin to take 
shape upon the ground. But almost all recent plans suffer not 
only from the fact that they remain, very largely, plans but also 
and even more significantly, because they were offered to the 
broad mass of the people immediately concerned ready-made 
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and with room for relatively minor amendments and adjustments. 
In short, public exhibitions have encouraged the private citizen 
(though not perhaps very effectively) to try to understand what 
was being done for him, but have not shown him, unless perhaps 
in some very small respects, how he can do things for himself 
ot how if he has an original idea he can get it put into effect. 

Moreover, most exhibitions pay far too little attention to the 
aesthetic side of planning. They stress, quite rightly, the 
importance of amenity provisions—though many of the ameni- 
ties, such as the provision of large open spaces between resi- 
dential neighbourhoods and main shopping centres do not, as 
Professor Sargant Florence points out, take into account the 
needs and tastes of ordinary people; but they fail, almost 
always, even to suggest that re-marriage of planning and 
atchitecture which was the foundation of all good town building 
in the past. There are, of course, exceptions—of which the 
Oxford plan is a conspicuous example. But because most 
planning is two-dimensional the usual exhibition does little, if 
anything, to show what good modern architecture can contribute 
to the beauty and comfort of living. The work done by the 
Arts Council to recreate popular interest in music, ballet and 
painting needs urgently to find its parallel in planning and 
architecture. An example might, perhaps, be taken from 
Warsaw where, in a fever of reconstruction, everyone argues the 
merits of each new planning and re-building project, and where 
the most popular weekly is devoted mainly to the discussion and 
illustration of controversial points in both planning and archi- 
tecture. 

Many planners and administrators of planning in this 
country, however, apparently feel that their social-democratic 
consciences are satisfied if the broad mass of the people for whom 
their work is done can be made to understand and appreciate 
the designs for living that are being imposed upon them. (And 
even to succeed in getting a measure of popular understanding 
is, as things are, a considerable achievement.) But democracy, 
to be effective, requires—as much in the field of planning as in 
any other sphere—not merely the passive approval of the 
governed but their active participation in decisions that are going 
to affect their lives. 

The gap between the planner and his clients can only be 
closed when the client begins to make active demands. 

In fact, popular pressure already has some achievements to its 
ctedit in the field of planning. The most striking example is 
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that of Peterlee, the new town for coal miners in County Durham, 
which came into existence not as a result of plans worked out ff 
from above and then presented as a fait accompli to the peoeh 
those 
people on the Ministry of Town and Country Planning. The f 
site on which this new town is to be built was selected by Mr, f 


living in the area, but because of the direct pressure o 


C. W. Clarke, the surveyor to the Easington Rural District 


Council, in whose areas the site for the new town is situated, J 
and ideas for the building of the new town were being widely Ff 
discussed by the local people even before the New Towns Act f 
was passed. As a result, there is a surprisingly widespread ff 
feeling among the people who will be coming to live in the new ff 


town that Peterlee really does belong to them and that they have 


a right to exercise some control over the way in which the plan [ 


is made, the kinds of houses the town will contain and the 
amentities which it will provide. That this local pressure was 
ultimately successful will be—whatever the future of Peterlee 
may hold—the most significant single fact in the history of the 


town. And the real test of the town’s success will be measured ; 


less by the achievements of the architect-planner on the site 
designated by the Ministry than by the number of new 
“* Peterlees ”” demanded—and provided—in mining areas as a 
result of the stimulus given by this particular piece of democracy 
in action. 

Hardly less important as a means of encouraging people into 
activity is the revival of parish councils, that have taken place in 


the last few years: and, in particular, the lively and energetic f 


means that some rural parishes have employed to restore public 
footpaths and commons that were ploughed up during the war. 


This small-scale local activity has undoubtedly given many f 


villages, perhaps, for the first time, a sense of their own power, 


and it is to be hoped that the new legislation which is to set f 
up National Parks will make provision for some local control of 


amenities that are of special concern to the people who live in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 
A third, and so far almost unexplored, way of arousing local 


interest and stimulating local participation in the making of f 


detailed plans is provided by a recent development in social 
survey technique. Most plans, as Professor Sargant Florence 
points out in the article to which reference has already been 
made, rest on far too flimsy a sociological foundation ; and 
most planners would agree, at any rate in theory, that survey 


work is an essential preliminary to the making of a workable | 
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| miners’ wives—to do the field work in place of the trained 


' coincidental—enthusiastic supporters of the new town idea. 
| None of them—for obvious reasons—was employed in the 


| a fairly complete pattern for consultation on the official level : 


_ Planning and the local authorities concerned on the appointment 
| of members to new town corporations, and between these 
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plan. But the actual making of the survey—quite apart from 
its results—can be made to contribute to the planning process. 
At Peterlee the Development Corporation decided, within a few 
weeks of theit appointment, to make a sample survey of one 
household in every ten throughout the whole of the Easington 
Rural District—from which the bulk of the population of the 
new town will ultimately be drawn. The survey, which was 
catfied out under the direction of Mr. Mark Abrams, was 
designed to collect factual information about housing conditions, 
the age and sex structure of the population, migration in and out 
of the area during the last fifteen years and other points that were 
needed for the making of the master plan for the town. After 
a very careful consideration of the difficulties of carrying out a 
survey of this kind in a mining area it was decided, rather 
hesitantly, to employ local women—all of whom were, in fact, 


investigators usually employed. These women were chosen 
with care and all of them were—though this was 


village in which she lived: and a careful cross-check was, of 
course, taken to ensure the accuracy of the results. When 
these results were tabulated they provided a sample whose com- 
pleteness is probably unique, with only 18 refusals out of a total 
of 2052 households. Moreover, the work was done with 
remarkable speed. The field-work itself took about four weeks ; 
and the whole project, from its inception to the presentation of 
Mr. Mark Abrams’ report, little more than four months. But, 
quite apart from its direct results, the fact that this survey was 
made by local people has given everyone in the area—and not 
only the participants—a sense of responsibility which shows 
itself in many ways: in discussions at street corners, in clubs 
and colliery canteens, at meetings held to discuss the general 
plans for the town, in a spate of criticism and a steady, but 
increasing, trickle of constructive suggestions. 

These criticisms and suggestions indicate a further, and very 
important method, of arousing both interest and a sense of 
power: namely, real and genuine consultation initiated from 
above. Recent planning legislation does, of course, lay down 


for example, between the Minister of Town and Country 
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corporations and the local authorities before the plans made by [ 
the former are submitted to the Minister for approval. But 
because of the—to put it moderately—not very representative 
character of many local authorities these consultations seldom ff 
have any reality for the ordinary citizen. To make consultation f 
real it should, in the first place, be initiated between county f 
councils and the various unofficial organisations in their areas on 
concrete and fairly straightforward planning issues of the kind 
that, under the 1947 Act, will have to be settled in the next few 
years. In some areas county planning officers are already 
attending meetings of women’s organisations to discuss their 
programme of work. Some trade unions have begun to take 
an interest in aspects of planning policy that most closely affect 
their members: for example, the Miners’ Charter specifically 
demands the building of new towns for workers in the mining 
industry. These beginnings are significant ; but official encour- 
agement will be needed if this kind of informal liaison is to grow } 
and become effective. 

Finally, interest in planning can be developed into an interest 
in local government generally. It is through participation that 
a higher level of social understanding is achieved; and an 
interest in local affairs that is first kindled by such mundane 
details as the layout of a park or group of allotment gardens can 
be extended in almost any direction provided that people feel that | 
the ultimate responsibility is really their own and that they are 
given a share in the administration of these projects. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE. By DwicHr Watpo. (The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. $3.25.) 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. By RICHARD WARNER. 
(Pitman. 155. net.) 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFLECTIONS FROM WorLD War II. By LuTHER 
Guticx. (University of Alabama Press. $2.50.) 

THE PROCESS AND ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT PLANNING. By JOHN 
D. Mittetr. (Oxford University Press. 145.) 


MuNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. By J. H. WARREN. (Pitman. 155. net.) 
PiraIn Worps. .By Sir Ernest Gowers. (H.M. Stationery Office. 25.) 


We live in a world which relies to an ever-increasing extent on public 
administration for the provision of social services, the control of public 
utilities, the operation of basic industries, the direction of private enterprise, 
protection against waste, degradation and misery. This, briefly, is the 
epoch of the administrative state. It is not surprising that a considerable 
stream of books should be published on both sides of the Atlantic discussing 
various aspects of public administration. For the United States, despite 
the aieng wiliet of most Americans in private enterprise, is deeply immersed 
in the secular movement towards increased public control. Three of the 
books here reviewed are the work of American writers. The other three 
are by English authors. 

The Administrative State is a study of the political theory of American 
public administration. The author, an assistant professor of political science 
at California University, analyses the stream of ideas, assumptions, motives 
and aims which have informed the public administration movement in the 
U.S.A. He shows its relation to the scientific management work of 
Winslow Taylor and his disciples, describes the common belief in research 
and the naive acceptance of “ efficiency” as the ultimate goal both of 
public administration and of business enterprise. 

Dr. Waldo then discusses some of the problems of political philosophy 
which underlie the writings and practical work of the leading figures in 
American public administration. What have they understood by the good 
life? What is their notion of the Heavenly City? How far do they 
believe in liberty and equality? How genuine is their allegiance to 
democracy ? What is their relation to the Utilitarians on the one hand 
and the legal realists on the other? How far are their ideas founded on 
positivism and mong waged What kind of a man is their ideal 
administrator? Does he represent a new privileged class? These 
questions are worth asking, but Dr. Waldo’s philosophic powers 
and intellectual maturity do not always suffice to enable him to give 
adequate answers. At times he lapses into journalistic superficialities and 
literary barbarism which are unworthy of his courageous attempt to 
cultivate an untilled field. He diminishes his stature by several cubits by 
such remarks as “ The Marxists, with their sneer at “pie in the sky, bye 
and bye’ themselves promise us pie when—lines of class, race, and nation 
having been erased and government rendered obsolete—people work for 
the sheer joy of working, and avidly pursue culture in their off hours ” 
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(p. 65). And what are we to think of a sentence which informs us “ There 
is some difference of opinion as to what the knowledge and skills are 
[which can be taught by formal instruction], but the POSDCORB subjects 
are a substantial core of consistency” (p. 99)? Readers living in the 
Outer Hebrides will be glad to learn from a footnote that the subjects 
referred to are planning, organizing, staffing, directing, coordinating, 
reporting and budgeting. The substantial core of consistency awaits a 
further footnote. 

In Part III the author criticises some of the fundamental concepts of 
American public administration. He demonstrates at length the diverse 
and incompatible ideas which are held concerning the “ principles of 
public administration,” and shows how untenable most of them are from 
a scientific or logical point of view. There is also an excellent chapter 
on the meaning of economy and efficiency. This is the best part of an 
interesting but uneven book. 


Mr. Warner notes the hesitancy which some of the best minds devoted 
to the subject have shown in enunciating any “true principles of public 
administration” ; but this does not deter him. The “ principles” which 
he proceeds to formulate do not, he admits, approach scientific laws in 
precision or as a means of prediction. They are not all rules of conduct, 
or a creed or programme of ideals. They are, he tells us, “ headings under 
which the facts of public administration may most conveniently be grouped 
—labels, if. you like, for the drawers of filing cabinets in which material 
for a comprehensive study of the subject may be sorted and arranged” 
(p. 17). 

So serious a misuse of the word “ principle” may explain, though it 
does not excuse, the extraordinary jumble of statements which follows. 
The author expounds eight so-called principles, namely, the principle of 
political direction, the principle of public responsibility, the principle of 
social necessity, the principle of efficiency, the principle of organization, 
the principle of public relations, the principle of education and progress, 
the principle of research. Each of these is stated with a large number of 
corollaries, followed by comments. 


Despite his reference to filing cabinets and an irritating habit of 
numbering his paragraphs with decimals, Mr. Warner has an exceedingly 
unsystematic mind. In consequence he mixes together, under his so-called 
ptinciples, historical statements, factual statements, normative statements, 
analytical statements, constitutional doctrines, legal maxims and mere 
platitudes without indicating that he is aware of the differences between 
them. For example, “principle” 1.06 declares that “ The judicature, 
which is competent to review the procedure . . . is posterior in time and 
superior in power to the Executive or Administrative Authority.” This 
is partly a historical and in part an analytical statement. “ Principle” 
1.09 states that politics should be kept separate from administration, which 
should be allowed to concentrate on the tasks assigned to it. This is a 
normative statement of what ought to be done. “ Principle” 4.034 tells 
us that administrative action will be effective in proportion as due care is 
taken to perfect administration methods, inter alia, by “ adequate arrange- 
ments for the recruitment, training and payment of staff of the right type 
for the varied range of duties to be performed.” This is a platitude stated 
in a form which begs all the difficult questions. 


> 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


It would be unsafe to recommend this book to any student of politics 
or to any official in search of knowledge about his profession. 

Mr. Luther Gulick is president of the Institute of Public Administration, 
New York, and one of the best known American authorities in this field. 
During the recent war he had exceptional opportunities for participating 
in and observing the war administration. In this short volume of lectures 
he reviews its performance and draws conclusions. 


The war organization of the Federal Government (when fully developed) 
consisted of five types of administrative organ. These were: (1) Regular 
civil departments or Commissions, such as the Departments of Labor, 
Interior, Commerce and Agriculture, and the Federal Power Commission. 
These were pushed aside, deprived of their best officials and used in a 
subsidiary capacity. (2) The Service departments and the Maritime 
Commission, which were vastly expanded both in size and scope. 
(3) Emergency agencies like the Petroleum Administration for War, set 
up to look after a single commodity in industry. (4) Emergency agencies 
with a broader task and a more general authority, such as the War 
Production Board or the Office of Price Administration. (5) Coordinating 
agencies working at a higher level, such as the Office of War Mobilization, 
the Bureau of the Budget and the White House staff. There appear to 
have been nearly 70 major administrative bodies of one kind or another 
set up during the war. They covered a far wider range than that envisaged 
by the War Mobilization Plan of 1939. 

The worst mistake on the American home front during the war was 
the Government’s refusal to handle the manpower situation effectively. 
The Department of Labor, the War Manpower Commission, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staffs, at least five Cabinet members, and numerous war 
agencies, were all concerned in it, but at no stage did the Cabinet serve as 
a final authority for determining conflicting points of view. Other 
shortcomings were the poor quality of military intelligence about enemy 
and neutral countries ; and the lack of a body responsible for war finance 
and fiscal policy as a whole. The transition from war to peace also gave 
tise to a series of political, economic and social blunders which could have 
been avoided by a little foresight. 


The successes for which the United States can claim credit more than 
outweigh these shortcomings. It was not the simple fact of victory, but 
the immense speed and magnitude of the American war effort, which 
Dr. Gulick rightly praises. The recruitment, organization, equipment and 
deployment of the greatest combined military force the world has known, 
was in itself a remarkable achievement. But in addition, the U.S. 
provided her allies with fabulous quantities of munitions, foodstuffs, ships, 
taw materials and equipment. All this was achieved side by side with 
a rise in the standard of living of the civil population—a truly astonishing 
performance made possible by improved organisation, management, morale, 
and full employment. 

In spite of the demands of total warfare, and the need for many 
restrictions and controls, Dr. Gulick records that the U.S.A. managed to 
preserve the essential civil rights and safeguards of democracy. The basic 
features of the constitution were maintained, including elections. “‘ These 
were” he declares, “no constitutional or permanent changes in our 
governmental system” (p. 65), and elsewhere he says that under the 
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inspired and skilful leadership of Roosevelt the constitution was adequate 
to manage the war. The book is much too short for the magnitude of its 
theme. One hopes the author will in due course produce a full-length 
study of the subject. 

Professor Millett, now of Columbia University, was also engaged for 
several years on Government work, at first in the National Resources 
Planning Board, and later in the Army, where he served as a Colonel in the 
administrative management unit of the Army Service Forces. Though 
he draws to some extent on his own experience, and throws many interesting 
sidelights on the inner working of the ill-fated N.R.P.B., The Process and 
Organization of Government Planning is less a record of the past than a 
constructive analysis of what is required in future. The book is a valuable 
contribution to one of the most difficult and important problems of modern 
government. 

Professor Millett points out that planning is the very essence of 
administrative management. The effective performance of any govern- 
mental function depends largely on the care given to advance preparation. 
Planning must be distinguished from policy making. Until policy has 
been determined there can be no plan in the proper sense of the word. 
When the policy has been decided, the preparation of plans involves at 
least three phases: the determination of objectives, the measurement of 
an existing situation, and the design of a programme for positive action. 
Planning is not an effective instrument for directing administrative operations 
until all these stages have been completed. 

The author remarks that “ central planning does not necessarily imply 
any particular government policy” (p. 90). To identify it, as many 
people do, with government direction of the economic system is wrong. 
It may signify no more than the prevention of wasteful or incompatible 
efforts by different organs of government. Hence “ Regardless of the 
particular role of the federal government in our economic society, there 
would still be a need for the kind of central planning described here. 
Such planning is a vital need of management within the present scope of 
government activities and the present variety of government operating 
units.” Surely a distinction can and should be drawn between the 
planning of the government’s own activities, whatever they may be, and 
the planning by the government of other people’s activities. 

The American nation is firmly committed to private enterprise. There 
is, however, a strong desire to achieve maximum sntpmans and 
production; and people have become aware of the immense influence 
which government activities exert on the economy. This has evoked a 
more favourable attitude towards central planning which is illustrated by 
the Employment Act, 1946. Like Dr. Gulick, Professor Millett stresses 
the superlative importance of the presidential office. He goes so far as 
to identify national planning with Presidential management. “ The 
future of national planning” he concludes, “‘ depends upon whether our 
Presidency can be made to work in such a way that we can produce the 
policies and plans for governmental activity as a whole which will bring 
us maximum production, employment, and purchasing power” (p. 181). 
Neither he or Dr. Gulick attempt to consider whether the Cabinet could 
be made to play a more effective part in policy making and planning. Of 
all federal institutions it appears to be the most moribund and the one 
which would most repay bringing to life. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Municipal Administration is a different kind of book from those already 
reviewed. It is concerned with local government whereas the others deal 
mainly with national government. Secondly, it is a straightforward account 
of how local government is, or should be, administered in practice rather 
than a philosophic, political or theoretical discussion. 

Mr. Warren’s merits as an author are considerable. He had a long 
experience of local government as town clerk before becoming general 
secretary of N.A.L.G.O. He has the gift of lucid exposition, and possesses 
an easy and agreeable style. He is not dogmatic or doctrinaire, but does 
not hestitate to express a firm opinion on controversial matters. This 
book is designed primarily for the local government officer and councillor, 
but it contains much of general interest. 


It starts with three chapters containing a succinct description of the 
system. Thereafter, the author describes and discusses the mysteries of 
the Committee system and the administrative departments ; the lay-out of 
committees and the distribution of functions among them ; the over-riding 
powers of the Finance Committee and the Council; the importance of 
standing orders; the delicate relations between officers and members of 
local authorities; the departmental organization; the handling of staff; 
the best procedure for preparing estimates and a budget ; the qualifications 
of officers and much fe. One rather serious omission is the absence of 
a chapter on public relations and information services, or the wider subject | 
of the relations between local government officers and members of the 

ublic. 

' We come finally to Plain Words, one of the most remarkable publications 
ever issued by H.M. Stationery Office. To find the British Government 
publishing a guide to the use of English by officials is indeed surprising. 
A revolt against officialese has been growing for a long time among those 
who care for our language; and the Treasury is to be congratulated on 
lending its authority to those who would purify the turgid stream of ugly, 
confused, misplaced, redundant words which daily flows from Government 
departments. During the war Mr. Winston Churchill as Prime Minister 
and Mr. Oliver Lyttelton as President of the Board of Trade tried in vain 
to improve the standard of official English. Now, perhaps, with the son 
of a Poet Laureate at the head of the civil service, something may be 
done “ at the official level.” 

Sir Ernest Gower’s little book is both entertaining and effective. He 
takes the reader back to school in chapters which deal with the rudiments 
of good English, and the avoidance of barbaric words and expressions. 
He writes on the elements of official language, on the right choice of words, 
on how to handle them, on punctuation. Throughout he illustrates his 
arguments with copious examples drawn from official sources. These 
examples of good and bad practices are both illuminating and amusing. 
The author, like all who write on the use of English, becomes at times 
somewhat schoolmasterish. 

My chief criticism of Plain Words is, however, that it defends and 
excuses the appalling misuse of English by Parliamentary counsel and 
official lawyers. It is entirely wrong to say that “legal language cannot 
be elegant or luminous.” Some of the finest examples of spoken English 
prose are to be found in the judgments of the higher Courts. The standard 
of legislative draftsmanship has sunk deplorably low in England, largely 
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because the principles of the early masters have been ignored, but it is 
absurd to say that “ Drafting is a science, not an art; it lies in the province 
of mathematics rather than of literature. ... The only concern of the 
ordinary official is to learn to understand it, to act as interpreter of it to 
ordinary people, and to be careful not to let his own style of writing be 
tainted by it” (p. 9). The “ ordinary official” in the higher ranks should 
insist that the legal experts should draft their Bills, Regulations and Orders 
in crystal-clear language using simple sentences which any intelligent 
layman can understand. Legal mumbo-jumbo is unnecessary and should 
not be tolerated. 

It is to be hoped that the Treasury will follow up this virtuous effort 
with further attempts to improve the linguistic equipment of civil servants 
and others engaged in public administration. Several of the authors 
whose books are discussed above refer to the problem of language. The 
word “planning ” Professor Millett observes, has been the object of 
bitter denunciation and enthusiastic endorsement for 25 years. But 
“like all words which come to epitomize conflicting social concepts, 
planning has different meanings and different uses. Even among those 
who find no terror in the idea, there is little agreement about the meaning 
of planning.” Recent experience, he suggests, shows a need for 
greater exactitude in the use of the word (p. 1). Dr. Gulick explains 
that one reason why the War Production Board failed to grant sufficient 
power to its local offices to enable them to decide applications for priority 
was “ the lack of any standard language for sending out policy instructions 
which would be given the same interpretation throughout the country by 
local offices . . . Communication was thus a limiting factor ”’ (p. 94). 

Much valuable work could be done on the semantics of public 
administration. The Treasury might start by compiling a glossary of 
technical words and phrases in common use by public departments with 
an indication of the meaning which they should bear for official purposes. 
This might do much to promote clear thinking. 

W. A. Rosson. 


PoLAND OLp AND New. By Wititam Joun Ross. (G. Bell and Sons. 
339 Pp- 265.) 


HERE does history end and the present begin, if you are faced with 
the task of depicting the development of a country? If you are a historian, 
you must choose some date, and abide within those limits. For the past 
and the changing present do not admit of the same treatment, the same 
approach. In Europe, it is possible to choose either 1939 or 1945 as the 
end of an epoch. But Professor Rose has bravely tried to ignore this 
difficulty, and has chosen no date other than that imposed on him by his 
publisher. 

Old Poland is well served by Professor Rose. Few people in this 
country can be better qualified than he to write the story of the Poles he 
knows and loves so well. He knows the language and the people, and has 
already written several books about various aspects of Poland, including a 
Penguin, Poland, published in 1939, which is in many respects a shorter 
edition of this new work, Poland Old and New. With clarity and economy 
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he traces the chequered history from the tenth century to the present day. 
He fills in the outline with the enduring qualities and achievements which 
withstood a hundred years of partition and subjection to Prussia, Russia, 
and Austria ; the folk culture, with its characteristic proverbs, ““ When you 
go among the crows, you must caw as they do,” and “ A sparrow in the 
hand is worth a pigeon on the roof”: the catholic faith, which bound the 
people together in the face of alien occupation and aggressive action by 
Lutheran Prussia and Orthodox Russia : the rich literature and achievements 
in art and science : above all the indomitable spirit of the people, which has 
made Poland the Phenix of Europe, and which made her the one country 
in occupied Europe where Hitler could find no Quisling to help him hold 
the country down. 

Up to 1945, Professor Rose is on sure ground. He knows his facts, and 
he understands his people. So far, Poland Old and New is a book that no 
student of Poland should miss. But Poland after 1945 is, as he remarks, a 
very different country from the Poland of the pre-war years. So different, 
that to do it justice, in the way that Professor Rose has done justice to Old 
Poland, would take a separate book, which could probably not be written 
for some years to come. Poland is now a communist-governed country 
undergoing a profound economic revolution. Professor Rose is a liberal 
who has specialised in Polish literature and history. As such, he clearly 
felt ill at ease on his return visit to his beloved country, and averted his eye 
from the controversial as much as possible. The result—coupled with the 
fact that time is always catching up on him—is the curiously patchy end to 
the book. It is only fair to say that he recognises that his survey of new 
Poland is incomplete. Indeed, he lists many important features which he 
has omitted, such as Poland’s international relations. But it is significant of 
his approach that there is no mention of the Three Year Plan, begun in 
1946. He is happier and more at home exploring the achievements of his 
old friends in re-building their universities and extending the educational 
facilities for the people. This exploration brings him up against one of the 
features of the new régime which disturbs him deeply: the plans of the 
Minister of Education to “ reform” his field of work, by bringing every 
stage of schooling more into line with the theory and practice of Marxist 
communism. He remarks sadly in a postscript: ‘‘ Before this goal is 
achieved there will be a bitter struggle, and only ruthless employment 
of material arguments—an easy matter in a totalitarian state—can hope to 
win out.” But this is only one of the aspects that, more by implication 
than direct statement, disturb him. As a result, this book will confirm 
those who feel that Poland is now ruled by a régime that is alien to the 
wishes of many of its people, but it will not help us to understand the 
problems, economic and political, which face Poland to-day, placed as she 
is under the shadow of Soviet Russia, and endeavouring to build up a new 
economic balance in her new country, with its greatly increased industrial 
wealth in the western territories. He sees the present as a time of adversity, 
through which the nation must pass. But his faith in the Polish people is 
unshaken. “ Although its time of trial may be lengthened, the Polish 
nation has been schooled in adversity, and will not surrender its right to 
be itself to any power on earth.” Clearly Professor Rose does not believe 
that the Polish nation is “ being itself” at the present time. 


ANNE WHYTE. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BriTAIn. By WILFRED Harrison. (Hutchinsons 
University Library. 176 pp. 75. 6d.) 

THE STATE AND THE CiTIzEN. By J. D. Masport. (Hutchinsons University 
Library. 180 pp. 75. 6d.) 


THE British Constitution. By H. R. G. Greaves. (Allen C Unwin. 
296 pp. 95. 6d.) 

PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. By J. F.S. Ross. (Eyre ¢» Spottiswoode. 
2nd Edition. 344 pp. 155.) 


Our Houszt, AN INTRODUCTION TO PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By 
A. C. Bossom, M.P. (Peoples? Universities Press. 226 pp. 75. 6d.) 


Tue victory of the Labour Party at the last General Election and the 
programme of the Labour Government have aroused a fresh interest in 
our constitution and the machinery of our government. Many of the old 
ideas and complacent clichés have to be modified. We are going through 
one of the silent and bloodless revolutions which have marked the history 
of our people. There have been many important developments in the 
machine during and since the war; the growing responsibility of the 
Prime Minister, the formation of an inner Cabinet, the increase of ministries, 
the vast output of legislation, the delegated authority to make rules, the 
creation of administrative tribunals, the dwindling power of the Lords in 
legislation, and, finally, the new class of Members of Parliament drawn 
from the people and the national schools. 


Mr. Harrison, the author of the first of the books under review, is a 
teacher at Oxford, but has also an inner knowledge of the Civil Service. 
He gives an informing and sympathetic account of the actual machinery of 
government in Britain, dealing particularly with the Houses of Parliament, 
the parts of the administrative machine, the manning of the public service; 
and he writes with a general approval of what is and an acceptance of the 
British principle of compromise. Adaptation and not invention is the 
right British approach. He is against neat and tidy solutions which may 
be logical but would not be practical ; and it is the constant theme of his 
book to show that “the working of the machinery of government is 
dependent upon the sense of the community of the British people and -— 
their intelligence, initiative and integrity.” It is another constant refrain 
with him that the dimensions of any problem must not be exaggerated. 
He applies that to the complaint of excessive Treasury control, though he 
notes that our machinery of government is from one point of view, “ cogged 
in favour of encouraging timidity and cheeseparing in government depart- 
ments.” He concludes that in many ways, “ on the other hand, the British 
public gets a much better Civil Service than it deserves in the light of the 
amount of interest it takes in the service.... If our Civil Service is too 
economy-ridden, it is for the public to agitate for the development of a 
more generous conception.” Similarly he deals with the agitation against 
delegated legislation. ‘‘ The problem is not how to do without it, or with 
less of it, but simply how to make the best use of it, for its necessity and 
benefits cannot be doubted.” With the House of Lords he deals genially. 
It should be regarded “as one of those institutions maintained in Britain 
after the manner of second and third slip at cricket. Such bodies do not 
have a separate function other than that of catching up loose ends.” 
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CASSELL’S 
LIVING THOUGHTS 
LIBRARY 


A series which aims at presenting the 
quintessence of the world’s philosophy 
in handy and readable form. 


NEW TITLES 
6s. net 
Descartes presented by Paul Valéry 
Gotama the Buddha 
Ananda K. Coomeraswamy 
and I. B. Horner 
Cardinal Newman Henry Tristram 
TITLES AVAILABLE 
5s. net 


Muhammad Ali Muhammad 
Cervantes Leslie Bannister Walton 
3s. 6d. net 
Darwin . presented by Julian Huxley 
Schopenhauer . Thomas Mann 
Montaigne André Gide 
Mazzini Ignazio Silone 
Rousseau . - Romain Rolland 
Voltaire André Maurois 
Paine - John Dos Passos 
Pascal. . Frangois Mauriac 
Clausewitz Lt.-Col. Joseph I. Greene 
Nietzsche Heinrich Mann 
Thoreau . Theodore Dreiser 
Spinoza Arnold Zweig 
Marx - Leon Trotsky 
Jefferson . John Dewey 
Emerson . Edgar Lee Masters 
Confucius Alfred Doeblin 
Saint Paul . Jacques Maritain 


Kant ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Julian Benda 
Swedenborg 


Eric A. Sutton 

REPRINTING 
Tolstoi - presented by Stefan Zweig 
Machiavelli Count Carlo Sforza 











Advertising 
Expenditure 


N. KALDOR & 
R. SILVERMAN 


No. VIll of the Studies of the 
National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. The full title is ‘‘A 
Statistical Analysis of Advertising 
Expenditure and the Revenue of the 
Press.”’ 15s. net 


The Tree of 
Commonwealth 
Edited by D. M. BRODIE 


An edition, with historical intro- 
duction and notes, of Edmund 
Dudley’s vigorous _ politico-legal 
treatise, which fills the gap between 
Fortescue’s Governance and Smith’s 
De Republica. 9s. net 


The Audiencia of 
New Galicia 
J. H. PARRY 


A study in Spanish Colonial Govern- 
ment in the sixteenth century. 
12s. 6d. net 
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Mr. Mabbott’s book in the same series has a contrasted character, 
perhaps because his is in the philosophy section and Mr. Harrison’s in 
the politics section, and philosophers must be original. Anyhow, he will 
not accept any of the conventional ideas about the relation of the state and 
the citizen ; but proceeds to analyse them and to break down current ideas 
with constant paradox. The theme of the book is consideration of the 
state as the ultimate source of moral authority, and he rejects that idea. 
He has many shrewd and incisive remarks against the totalitarian conception 
of the state. Nazism and fascism involved a falsification of fact in an 
increasing degree. ‘“‘ The monistic attitude to all human interests and 
values involved the victimisation of the most courageous and independent 
citizens, official adoption of aims and methods of which any decent citizen 
had to remain ignorant or be ashamed; the es corruption of 
public and private life.” But he is just as iconoclastic about the conception 
of “the rights of man.” “It is no exaggeration to say (the italics are mine) 
that the rights of man and the liberty of the individual have stood solidly 
against every measure of reform and every attempt to promote the public 
welfare.” Again, he tilts against the conception that there is in any true 
sense a “community” or a “society” of men to which the individual 
owes loyalty. The two words should be in an Index Expurgatorius. It is 
misleading, he suggests, to talk of “the Jewish community,” when all that 
we mean is that Jews are similar in many respects. We might as well 
regard the diabetic community and the tailoring fraternity as a social unit. 
Surely, this is to disregard the true spiritual links of groups of persons 
who have common history, common traditions, and common ideas. His 
conclusion is that the function of the state is to provide a number of external 
aids and conditions for the good life, but that the state should not be en- 
dowed with spiritual qualities and made an object for positive and mystic 
devotion. It 1s the strength of the British people that they have no political 
religion capable, like fascism and communism, of unifying the lives of all 
the citizens and of crushing out every activity and every enthusiasm not 
subservient to its aims. 

Mr. Mabbott is sceptical about the term democracy, which is now 
“the most elusive and ambiguous of all political terms.” Equality and 
the observation of freedoms, which are commonly regarded as “ democratic,” 
have in his view no necessary connection with the democratic form of 
political organisation. On the other side, Mr. Greaves (whose book on 
the British Constitution has reached a second edition), is concerned par- 
ticularly to point to the weakness of British democracy because it lacks the 
principle of equality. His book is a straightforward, but at the same time 
a critical, exposition of British political and social institutions, the Houses 
of Parliament, the king, the Cabinet, the parties, the administration, the 
armed forces, the church, the judiciary, and the educational system. He 
writes, admittedly, from a radical point of view, and is concerned to show 
that reality of power in the country lies largely outside the democratic 
constitution. It is the strength of the upper middle-class which remains 
dominant in our institutions. He realises indeed that changes have 
occurred, since he first wrote the book, tending towards equality. The 
fact of the socialist majority in the House of Commons is itself indicative 
of the transformation of political thinking. The modern state acknowledges 
new demands for a planning of social organisation and providing new 
services. In the main part of the book, however, he has: not, perhaps, 
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An indispensable guide to the 
UNITED NATIONS 


The one organisation today 
which holds out hope to man 


Everyman’s 


UNITED 
NATIONS 


Prepared by the UN Department 

of Public Information with an 

Introduction by Trygve Lie, 
Secretary General 


A UNITED NATIONS WORLD BOOK 


A new, accurate, informative, authorita- 
tive guide to the United Nations—its 
purposes and principles, its functions and 
powers, its structure, its work and 
accomplishments to date, the roster of 
its members, its regular and special com- 
mittees, its history. 


The value of this study cannot be over- 
emphasized. It was in the name of the 
peoples of the world that the Charter of 
the United Nations wassigned. Toensure 
that the Charter’s principles are fulfilled, 
itis essential to know what these principles 
are, what the machinery is for imple- 
menting them, and how and to what 
purpose that machinery is being used. 
All this information is contained in this, 
the basic book of reference on the subject. 
216 pages, paper 7s. 6d. ; library edition, 
10s. 6d. 


Sole Distributors : 
MAYFLOWER PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
17, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C.4 
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ALTERNATIVE 
to SERFDOM 


by JOHN MAURICE CLARK 


Professor of Economics at 
Columbia University 


Professor Clark believes that 
present day social and economic 
problems have burst their con- 
ventional academic containers 
and he develops proposals for the 
restraint -of both ‘ big business’ 
and ‘big labour.’ The author 
finds the alternative to serfdom in 
a balance of competing groups 
and institutions. 


La. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


POST WAR 
MONETARY PLANS 


and other essays 


by JOHN H. WILLIAMS 


Professor of Political Economy at 
Harvard. 


This collection of writings by a 
distinguished economist who has 
been vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, is 
of vital importance both to the 
student of economics and to the 
student of economic problems of 
international adjustment. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. About 16s. net. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AREAS 1837-1945 


by V. D. LIPMAN 


The book is in three parts: 
1. The Development at the 
Present Structure. 2. The 
Present Structure and its Future. 
3. General Problems of Areas. 


Demy 8vo. About 360 pp. 25s. net. 


from all booksellers 


BLACKWELL 
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done sufficient justice to the changing conditions. His remark that our 
Cabinet is drawn from a more restricted field than in any other democratic 
country would not be true of the present Cabinet. He suggests that the 
influence of the church is conservative and reactionary, and he has retained 
in support of this thesis his previous quotations from Victorian memoirs 
about the appointment of Bishops; but says nothing of the influence of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. Nevertheless, the book is as a whole 
stimulating as well as informing. 

Mr. Ross, whose book is also in a second edition, is concerned with one 
particular weakness, as he regards it, of our party system. Parliamentary 
representation occupies a vital position in our scheme of democratic govern- 
ment, and, in his opinion, our present system of election gives a distorted 
representation. He is a sturdy advocate of the one transferable vote; 
and nothing that happened at the last General Election has changed his view. 
His book is a most exact and meticulous analysis of the composition of 
recent parliaments, showing the ages of the Members, their education, their 
occupation, the number of those coming from the families of the 
Peerage, and so forth. Besides changes in the system of election, he urges 
specific reforms with regard to election expenses, the payment of Members 
of Parliament, and other devices designed to give fuller opportunity for 
service as a Member of Parliament. As a careful and exact analysis of the 
composition of parliament, his book calls for careful consideration. But 
the English people seem obstinately opposed to the more logical and 
rational systems, for the broad reasons which Mr. Harrison has set out in 
his study. 

The last of the five books is much slighter in character. It is an account 
of the work of the House of Commons, and particularly of parliamentary 
procedure, written by a conservative Member of Parliament who is also an 
architect of distinction and has an eye for ceremony. Mr. Bossom writes 
straightforwardly, and for the common man, about the way the laws are 
made, the rules of debate, question time in the House, the multifarious duties 
of a Member of Parliament. He adds a few personal reminiscences and 
observations based on experience. As is to be expected, he is critical of 
the amount of legislation and the scale of delegated law-making, and the 
encroachment by the Government upon private members’ time. He puts 
in a plea for the admission of women to the House of Lords, but he is 
against any radical change. His conclusion is “ Keep the best of all we 
have, and continue to improve it.” 

NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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LONDON’S BRIGHTEST BOOKSHOP 
TRUSLOVE & HANSON 


I4a, CLIFFORD STREET, 
NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


LET OUR QUIET, SPACIOUS BOOK- 
ROOM, “THE LONDON LITERARY 
LOUNGE,” ONCE A PART OF THE 
FAMOUS LONG’S HOTEL, BE A 
REGULAR “CALL” 
We carry an unrivalled 
Representative Stock of ALMOST 
ALL the NEW BOOKS 


Planned Adventure ! 
JIM CORBETT’S 
The Man Eating Leopard of 
Rudraprayag 
To begin is to finish it! 
8/6 Post 7d. 


Write to US for books reviewed anywhere 
# Post Orders receive prompt attention 


STATIONERS 
Exclusive Notepapers; Samples 
and Prices sent on request 
We do Engraving of ALL KINDS 
BOOK PLATE SPECIALISTS 
The BOOKSHOP off BOND STREET 
is the SHOP with the FRIENDLY 
ATMOSPHERE 
(Only a few minutes from Piccadilly) 
Telephone: Regent 6493-6494 





























DENNIS YATES 


announce 


A NATION 
DIVIDED 


HEINRICH FRAENKEL 


with an introduction by 


R. H. CROSSMAN, M.P. 


This is more than an authoritative 
eye-witness account of life in both 
zones of Germany. It begins at 
Potsdam and ends with a post- 
script from the author written 
after the Berlin elections of 
December, 1948. 


Ready 2/6d. Now 


DENNIS YATES 














ETHEL 
MANNIN 


German Journey 


. . . Her persuasiveness makes 
one end the book almost with a 
guilty feeling that more is not 
being done to alleviate a situa- 
tion which presses so hard on 
relatively innocent people... 

LIVERPOOL DAILY POST 


Keen clear-sighted observation 
and good graphic writing make 
Ethel Mannin’s German Journey 
one of the best books to be 
written about present-day con- 
ditions in the rubble-strewn 
remnants of Hitler’s Reich... . 

NOTTINGHAM JOURNAL 


25 Illustrations 12/6 net 


EILEEN 
BIGLAND 


Journey to Egypt 


SIR JOHN SQUIRE says: 
** Among those who roam the 
world and write about their 
travels Eileen Bigland is in the 
very first rank.” In this story 
of present-day Egypt she tries, 
in her own words, “ to give 
a faithful record of what 
Egyptians—high and low, rich 
and poor—are thinking and 
feeling at the present time.” 


20 Illustrations 18/- net 


JARROLDS 
Publishers (London) Limited 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE WoRKER AND THE STATE. By Str FRANK TILLYARD. Third Edition, 

Routledge. 302 pp. 16s. 

This is the third edition of Professor Tillyard’s classic book on state 
intervention in industrial relations. ‘The book was first published 26 years 
ago and it still holds the field as the best outline of the subject. The new 
edition has been entirely rewritten to bring it up-to-date with the vast mass 
of recent legislation, regulations and administrative changes which have 
occurred since 1936. The author includes a succinct description of the new 
system of social insurance and insurance against industrial injuries. In the 
present volume Sir Frank Tillyard maintains the high standard of exposition 
which he has previously shown. His ability to describe complicated 
technical matters in simple, lucid, and accurate language is remarkable. 


THE INN AND THE GARDEN City. By ELIZABETH AND GILBERT MCALLISTER. 
Batsford. 46 pp. $5. 

Now that the garden city idea has been accepted as the basis of national 
policy for the new towns which are being built or developed from existing 
centres, it is important to consider the place which that traditional institution, 
the pub, should occupy in the model community. In this attractive book 
Mr. and Mrs. McAllister tell how the local inns at Welwyn Garden City 
came into being, how they fared, and what policy should be adopted in 
future garden cities. The authors fully recognise the essential part the pub 
can and should play as a centre of social life. They write with insight, 
esthetic appreciation and without puritanical prejudices. The result is a 
charming little book. It contains delightful illustrations. 


BERNARD SHAW THROUGH THE CAMERA. SELECTED AND INTRODUCED 
BY F. E. LozwensrEIn. B.C» H. White Publications. 128 pp. 155. 
The use of photographs as a major instrument of biography is scarcely 
understood. Most biographies of important persons seldom contain more 
than a few reproductions of photographs of the subject, usually starting 
with the nude figure of an infant seated on a plush cushion and followed by 
other pictures, taken after long intervals of time, showing various individuals 
whom the incredulous reader is informed is the same person at different 
periods of his life. In this book we have a long and closely related series 
of camera records of a man who loves both to take photographs and to be 
photographed. They are arranged in logical order according to the aspects 
of Mr. Shaw’s life which they portray. The result is both interesting and 
informative. We can see clearly what Bernard Shaw has looked like in 
different phases of his long life and what kind of activities he has engaged 
in; we can see who were his friends, relatives, and ancestors. Above all, 
we can see how completely photogénique he is and how imperturbable and self- 
possessed he remains in all circumstances. The book contains many 
photographs taken by G.B.S. of his friends and acquaintances, reproductions 
of cartoons and drawings, and other Shaviana. The printing and paper are 
excellent. 
PorTRAIT OF THE ANTI-SEMITE. By JEAN-PAUL SARTRE. TRANSLATED BY 
Erik DE Mauny. Secker C» Warburg. 128 pp. 75. 6d. 


So much has been written about the Jew and the anti-Jew that one opens 
a new book on anti-semitism with despondency, with a feeling that one is 
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Ready March 1949 


The Origin of Things 


Dr. JULIUS E. LIPS 


A clear, readable account of the origin and development of all major 
features in modern civilization, by one of the world’s foremost 
anthropologists. Among many other subjects, the author traces the 
origins of education, religion, government and art, and relates how 
the various recreations began. It is illustrated with 25 half-tone 
plates and over 300 line illustrations. 21s. net. 


Available Now 


FAR EAST SINCE 1500 
PAUL E. ECKEL 


A large and ambitious work which seeks to present both for the student and the 
general reader the social, cultural and intellectual aspects of the history of Eastern 
Asia, as well as the more familiar political and economic phases. Four maps in 
colour, other maps and tables in line. 30s. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


























The Challenge of Our Time 


Demy 8vo Ts. 6d. net 
One of the most provocative series of broadcast talks now 
reproduced in book form. The authors are Arthur Koestler, 
Prof. E. L. Woodward, Prof. J. D. Bernal, E. M. Forster, 
Prof. Benjamin Farrington, Prof. Michael Polanyi, Prof. 
J. B. S. Haldane, Dr. V. A. Demant, Prof. C. H. Waddington, 
Prof. A. D. Ritchie, and Lord Lindsay of Birker. The book 
also contains an epilogue by Rupert Crawshay-Williams. 


Truce in the Balkans 


ELISABETH BARKER 
Demy 8vo 10s. 6d. net 


The first comprehensive account of the new men and move- 
ments in South-East Europe, bya former Reuter correspondent. 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL 
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going to hear one more variation upon one of the hackneyed themes. It 
is M. Sartre’s merit that he has something original to say and that he is an 
extremely skilful and intelligent writer. He is concerned, as the title 
indicates, mainly with the anti-semite and his psychology. He dissects the 
anti-semite and finds that he is a person who, from fear of responsibility, 
clings to mediocrity, makes a cult of it, and so ends by passionately desiring 
to convince himself and others of the superiority of mediocrity. The Jew, 
for historical reasons, is “ not like the rest of us” and is therefore not 
mediocre. He becomes therefore for the anti-semite a convenient target 
of dislike as being “ different” and therefore a convenient proof of the 
superiority of mediocrity. The result of this upon the psychology of 
modern nationalism is subtly analysed and again upon the psychology of 
Jews. M. Sartre recognizes that no argument affects the anti-semite ; his 
view is that it is only in a classless society that anti-semitism will disappear. 
Meanwhile he suggests a militant league of non-Jews against anti-semitism. 


My Frienp H. JoHN Cam HosnHouse. By Micwaet Joyce. Myrray. 
370 pp. 2is. 

John Cam Hobhouse had an interesting life, but was an uninteresting 
man. Mr. Joyce has done his best for him and has produced a readable 
biography. The life falls naturally into two very distinct halves. 
Hobhouse is famous as Byron’s friend, intimately concerned with the Lady 
Caroline episode, the matrimonial troubles, and the burning of the memoirs. 
All this is recounted in the first part of the book. We are taken in detail 
over familiar ground, though some i’s are dotted and t’s crossed. At page 
116 the scene changes and from there to the end we are concerned with 
Hobhouse, the politician, who began as a red Radical and with a term of 
imprisonment in Newgate, passing through ardent support of the Reform 
Bill to respectability as a Whig minister and interment in a peerage. The 
political part of Hobhouse’s career is competently dealt with by Mr. 
Joyce. 

A Snort History oF THE British Pottce. By CHARLES REITH. 
Cumberlege <> Oxford University Press. 117 pp. 35. 6d. 

This is an interesting booklet on a subject on which not too much has 
been written. Mr. Reith has done his work well. He begins at the begin- 
ning, finding the origin of the police in the tribal system. He jumps in 
Chapter 2 to the 18th century which saw the breakdown of the parish 
constable system, first in London and then in the provinces. This break- 
down led eventually to Peel’s creation of the new police by his Act of 1829. 
Mr. Reith gives a good account of their organization, of their difficulties and 
success. In later chapters he deals with present day organization and 
British police principles. 


PLUNKITT OF TAMMANY Hai. By WititaM L. Riorpon. INTRODUCTION 
BY Roy V. Peer. Kwopf, New York. 132 pp. $1.73. 

George Washington Plunkitt was a ward boss of Tammany Hall, who 
flourished in the jobbery and corruption which characterised New York 
municipal politics from about the mid-19th century until the New Deal. 
He was a chief lieutenant of Murphy, who controlled “The Hall” from 
1902 to 1924. He became exceedingly wealthy, though without any 
office, secretary, or business organization other then his political connections 
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Arnold Rose 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


A condensed version of Professor Gunnar Myrdal’s classic work An American 
Dilemma, which Sinclair Lewis has called ** The bible of the whole world, white or 
black, that is anxious about the negro.’’ Dr. Rose was one of the two assistants 
who collaborated with Professor Myrdal in writing An American Dilemma. 

Jan. 20 21s. net 


Anthony Martienssen 


HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS 


“ A comprehensive, authentic and absorbing story of the downfall of the German 
navy.’ —Evening Standard. 


“ A fascinating picture of the Nazi rulers conducting the high affairs of state.” 
—The Spectator 
15s. net 


Edmund Wilson 
EUROPE WITHOUT BAEDEKER 


“ Prejudiced, irritable, irritating, enlightening, civilised and altogether fascinating 
sketches.”’—Time and Tide. 
15s. net 


SECKER & WARBURG 

















JUST PUBLISHED ... NEW EDITION OF 
Edward Bellamy’s 


Looking Backward 


This new edition of Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ LOOKING 
BACKWARD ”’ has been received as very welcome 
reading. 

The idealistic socialism that Bellamy visualised in 
‘* LOOKING BACKWARD ’’ is still ahead of the present 
age, but his remarkable prophecies of the trend of events 
to the year 2000—judged by the past and in the light of 
current events—make his book a masterpiece of social, 
economic and political anticipation. 

A BOOK THAT EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


Crown 8vo (Cloth) 240 Pages 7s. 6d. 
ALVIN REDMAN LTD., 4, FITZROY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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and influence. He used as headquarters the bootblack stand of the New 
York county court building. From this rostrum he expounded his 
philosophy of party machine politics, its assumptions and techniques. His 
listeners included a journalist named W. L. Riordon, who set down the 
discourses and published them in 1905. They are now reprinted for the 
first time and present a fascinating picture of the mental operations of a 
machine politician. They contain no trace of cant, humbug, or hypocrisy. 
Plunkitt did not consider it necessary to dissemble his motives because he 
thought they were sufficiently accepted by the community in which he 
lived. In consequence the Plunkitt papers are both amusing to read and of 
considerable political interest. Professor Roy Peel, who has intimately 
studied the party political organization of New York City, contributes an 
illuminating and salty introduction. 


THe NATIONALISED INpDustriEs. By D. N. CHester. Institute of Public 
Administration. 48 pp. 25. 6d. 


In order to understand the contemporary nationalisation of industry 
and services it is necessary, as a preliminary step, to study the legislation. 
This is a formidable task, in view of the magnitude ard complexity of the 
statutes dealing with coal, electricity, transport, civil aviation, and the other 
parts of the socialised sector of our economy. Mr. Chester has performed 
a useful task in analysing the various enactments and classifying them under 
convenient headings. Thus, the provisions relating to the various public 
corporations created since 1945 are set out under the headings of their 
constitution (with numerous sub-headings dealing with the appointment, 
number and qualifications of members, their terms of appointment and 
tenure, dismissal, and salaries); area boards and executives; advisory or 
consumers’ councils; ministerial control; finance; accounts and audit; 
and the annual report. These provisions are given in the form of a précis, 
and they can, therefore, only give a rough approximation of the statutory 
position. But the layman can save himself an immense amount of time and 
effort by referring to the pamphlet rather than wading through hundreds of 
pages of difficult statutes in order to compare the relevant provisions. The 
pre-war public corporations are separately analysed, and the differences 
between them and those belonging to the present phase clearly emerge. 


THe Crvit Service: Irs ProBLEMs AND Future. - By E. N.GLappen. 
Second Edition. Staples Press. 187 pp. 10s. 6d. 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1945. It consists of two parts. 
The first part describes the evolution of the British civil service and some of 
the principal features of the service as it exists today. The second part 
puts forward a scheme of reorganisation whereby the general clerical class 
would be divided into 10 separate staff groups. Recruits would enter at 
one of the lower groups and be able to work their way by promotion to the 
top group. Above this general clerical class there would be only staff posts 
and the administrative class, one half of which would be recruited by pro- 
motion from lower grades. The executive class would be abolished. The 
text follows the first edition. The author has, however, written a new 
introduction entitled ““ The Emerging Service, 1947,” in which he discusses 
recent changes in the service. 
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